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Important discoveries of early manuscripts in the 
lands of the Bible are of growing frequency. Hardly 
is one fully comprehended in its value to the cause of 
biblical research, before another is brought to light. 
It is but very lately that the discovery of the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospel of Peter was chronicled and com- 
mented on in these columns. And now, while the 
deciphering of the Hittite inscriptions is occupying 
the world of scholarship, there comes the report of 
a remarkable “find” of a palimpsest (a parchment 
on which a second writing has been made over an 
earlier writing) containing the Gospels in Syriac. A 
letter from Professor J. Rendel Harris, who is still in 
the East, accompanying an advance account of the 
work, and of its discovery, by the finder, Mrs. Agnes 
Smith Lewis of Cambridge, is given on another page. 


This article is worthy of the attention that it is sure 
to receive. 


God’s nearness is in itself a comfort to the loving 
‘ child of God. It gives strength and cheer to one 


who is in need to know that his best friend is close as 
hand to give sympathy and assistance. Yet there it 
only one Friend who is never far away. From 
across the continent there comes this word to a sor- 
row-stricken friend : “ It seems hard that I could not 
be at home at least to touch your hand. How very 
comforting it is to think that God our Father is 
always at home, and nothing can go wrong!” 


Loss and gain are relative terms. While we are 
ready to say that gain is preferable to loss, we often 
have a sense of relief when we are losers, and we 
shrink from new gains that are distasteful in them- 
selves. The average school-boy admits that oppor- 
tunity for study is in itself a gain; but he can bear 
with more than equanimity the loss of a school session 
in consequence of a failure in the heating apparatus 
of the school building. And many a Christian be- 
liever who knows that chastisement is a. proof of 
God’s love would be quite willing to forgo the gain 
of an added trial in that line, if the choice were left 
to himself. The true measure of gain and of loss is 
God’s estimate, and not our own. 


Joyfulness is as truly a duty of the child of God 
as purity or holiness. We all recognize the need of 
purity and holiness in this life as an indispensable 
preparation for heaven. But the Bible does not 
more insist on the purity of that life than on its joy- 
fulness. “ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord” is 
the summons with which the good and faithful ser- 
vant is summoned thither. Now, no man can enter 
into joy unless joy has first entered into him. The 
habit of joy is as necessary a preparation for living 
in God as is that of consecration. A gloomy, de- 
spondent, joyless person will be no more fit for heaven 
than anyother sinner. * He will be left outside with 
“the fearful and the unbelieving;” or, rather, he 
will leave himself out, and shut the door in his own 
face by refusing to be made fit for it. Joying in the 
Lord here will prepare us to enter into the joy of the 
Lord hereafter F 


Every great truth has its problematical aspect. At 
this or that point it seems to run athwart of, or stand 
in opposition to, another truth equally great and 
equally obvious. Either this must be so, or man’s 
powers of comprehension must be infinite. The 
world has therefore from the beginning been tortured 
or entertained with problems insoluble, and with ideas 
or convictions, alike necessary and intellectually irre- 
concilable. And here it is the privilege of the Chris- 


boldly proclaim his freedom from the necessity of 
reconciling some of those truths which may be to 


him at once logically irreconcilable and yey in the 
rea] Christian walk neither inconsistent ng“ sonflict- 
ing. The world that yet prefers sight“ iking to 


faith-walking stands aghast at this willingness of the 
Christian to accept Christ as his Reconciler, not only 
with God, but with forms of truth seemingly incon- 
sistent with one another. “ How,” asks one, “do you 
reconcile the removal by death of your promising 
children (who might have been such a benefit to the 
world, had they grown up) with the fact of a Divine 





government?” The real answer is that under such 


tian to stand apart from perplexed humanity and¢ 


circumstances one does not need to reconcile those 
two truths, even though they are not necessarily irrec- 
oncilable. A child of God who is reconciled to God 
by the Christ who liveth in him has no need to recon- 
cile anything but himself to God’s will. He thence- 
forth has no further need to be solving problems 
which have no further good in them than a mental 
exercise. The man whose attitude is God-ward, who 
knows what it is to submit himself to the will of a 
loving Father, who has experienced the vital union 
with Christ, and lives through him and by him and 
for him, is himself reconciled to the irreconcilable, 
And after that all truths are reconcilable through 
faith in Him who holds the universe in the hollow of 
his hand. 





THE GOOD OF DISCIPLINE. 


A well-known American preacher, who was quite 
stout in his person, once witnessed with great delight 
the performance of some Japanese acrobats, who were 
giving exhibitions in this country. As he came away, 
he said to himself: “ What is there to prevent my 
doing all those wonderfully agile things? Nothing 
but the want of the right training. With that, I 
should be capable of anything that lies within the 
reach of muscle or mind.” His remark has been re- 
called by what is said of the physical discipline of 
Japanese children, in a woman’s book on Japan. 

Miss Bacon describes the way in which the mere 
infant is strapped on the back of some older person, 
frequently an older sister, and then left to shift for 
himself. He cannot fall off, but his comfort depends 
on his getting into a right position, and keeping him- 
self there. So he very quickly acquires the power to 
shift himself, and to hold on with the tenacity of a 
young monkey. On taking a little Jap on her 
shoulders, she was astonished at the tenacity of the 
gresp with which he laid hold of her dress. And 
she suggests that the hardness of muscle and quick- 
ness of movement, which characterize the whole 
nation, probably is to be traced to this custom of 
throwing them, when infants, upon their own re- 
sources to secure their comfort. 

The one story casts light upon the other, and sug- 
gests the limitations to the preacher's confidence as to 
what training might do for any of us. To make an 
acrobat out of the stout preacher would have been 
hard work, unless, as in the case of the Japanese, the 
discipline had been made hereditary. The Japanese 
infant of to-day is hard in his muscles, and quick in 
his movements, because he comes of a stock whose 

‘es have been hardened and their movements 
«ened by centuries of infantile holding on for 
wumfort. And the whole reach and influence of any 
process of education is to be seen best when it has come 
to constitute a new heredity, and to be transmitted 
from one age to another as an inheritance of results, 

A lady whose children were noisy and trouble- 
some said to a Quaker relative that she wished she 
could get a good Quaker governess for them, to teach 
them the quiet ways of the Society of Friends. “It 
would not do them that service,” was the reply. 
“They should have been rocked in a Quaker cradle, 
if they are to learn Quakerly ways.” We may go 


farther, and say that they should have come of a stock 

















whose successive generations had been rocked in 
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Quaker cradles, and brought up under the rule of | 
the Discipline, which discountenances all rude and’| 
noisy plays. 

The Society of Friends is an instance of what such 
a prolonged discipline may effect. by constant gentle 
educational pressure on peculiarities it holds to be 
objectionable. ‘The effect comes out the more strongly 
when some person joins them from sincere convince- 
ment, and yet shows, as Amelie Opie did.in her 
irrepressible liveliness, the want of the influence of 
heredity on the social habits. And this shows the 
tremendous importance of basing such discipline on 
the soundest human basis. If we make a mistake 
here, we may manage to truncate and abbreviate the 
human nature of those upon whom this hereditary 
influence will come with the accumulated force of 
generation after generation. If we lay the stress on 
secondary or minor matters, we may divert human 
energy and capacity from the weightier matters of 
the law to the tithing of mint, anise, and cummin. 

This transformation of discipline into a heredity 
has a very eucouraging and hopeful side. ‘It tells 
the teacher not to limit his hope of results by the 
life and character of the generation with which he is 
working, but to look into the future for his harvest. 
He may labor, that others may enter into his labors 
and reap grander results than any he can expect. 
When Cuthbert or Winifred, or any other of the 
Christian missionaries to our pagan forefathers, had 
got so far as to admit them into the Church by bap- 
tism, the whole result seemed very meager. Their 
converts had learned, indeed, the outline of the gos- 
pel story, and had conceived some kind of loyalty 
for “the white Christ,” whom their imaginations 
converted into a sort of Teutonic chief with his 
“hird” or household of apostles and disciples. And 
they had learned that certain practices were dis- 
tinctly forbidden by the Church, and that penances 
were attached to them. But under this thin top- 
dressing of Christian truths and rules lay a ‘pagan 
heredity of evil passions, groveling desires, fierce 
resentments, and violent appetites, which broke out on 
small provocation, and befouled the lives of both priest 
and people. At times the zealous missionary must 
have feared that he bad run in vain and labored in 
vain. But the steady, unremitting pressure of Chris- 
tian discipline, Christian ideas, and Christian ideals, 
began to tell. Out of these rough, half-converted 
peoples came forth shining examples of Christian 
principles. Out of such ancestry came great preach- 
ers like Bethold and Tauler, great saints like 4 Kem- 
pis and Birgitta. And out of this chaotic, half 
pagan, half-Christian world came the best of our 
modern Christendom. 

The missionary of to-day sees the day of small 
things, in point of quality as well as quantity. His 


and over-cautious in his dealing with those whom his 
influence reaches. He fishes with a hook and line, 
rather than with the apostolic net. He counts his 
success by the gain of a few indisputable converts, 
rather than by inducing whole communities to put 
on the discipline and the profession of Christ. He 
may be right, but it was not thus that Christendom 
was brought out of paganism. He shows a laudable 
sensitiveness to the sacredness of Christian forms and 
professions ; but is he equally clear as to the heredi- 
tary worth of the discipline by whose operation 
Christian influence gradually soaks into those who 
place themselves under it? Is he not underestimating 
one of the forces which God especially uses for the 
establishment of his kingdom, and forgoing the ad- 
vantages which Islam uses so powerfully in its mis- 
sionary operations, especially in India and in Africa? 

Of course, there is the other half of the truth to be 
kept in mind also. There are limits to the good and 
the evil which heredity can work. All souls are in 
God’s hands, as Ezekiel told his generation. He can 
break the force of an evil heredity by regenerative 
influence, and set the man free. But the change 


not set aside that order of nature for which heredity 
stands. It introduces a new element into it, and 
gives it a new direction. Such a change as will make 
the man an heir of eternal life, and cause that sin 
shall no longer reign over him, lies within the possi- 
bilities ot every human life. But even this change, 
although so great as to make the man a new creature, 
does not lift him out of that natural heredity in 
which he finds himself, and set him free from conflict 
with the sins that would have dominated his whole 
life. Old Dr. Stephen H. Tyng was a true saint and 
an eminent servant of Christ; but the fierce temper 
he had inherited from his irreligious forefathers never 
left him. “You know,” he once said to his Sunday- 
school, “the evil beast in my heart. It is a tiger!” 
It is by the heredity of sound discipline that God over- 
comes such enemies to the peace of his people, not 
by a sudden miracle of extinction. Let us see and 
admire his ways. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Methods of Bible study are varied, and the method 
that suits one student is not necessarily the method for 
all students. The different helps to Bible study in the 
columns of The Sunday School Times are designed for 
different classes of teachers. One teacher wants help in 
one line, another in another line. Each finds what is 
needed in one series of helps, while caring little for an- 
other series just alongside of it. The new series of Out- 
line Inductive Studies meets a want before unsupplied, 
and evidence of this fact comes in from various quarters, 
An instructor in a college in Iowa writes on this point: 
Before the beginning of this year I would have thought im- 
provement in The Sunday School Times to be almost impoasi- 
ble. But the Outline Inductive Studies are specially helpful 
to me, They furnish that which I myself had for years tried 
to prepare, in order that the study of the lessons might be a 
continuous study of the Bible. The Outlines are, of course, so 
much more thorough and complete than I was able to make 
them, that their help to me is invaluable. 


Psalmody and hymnology have been subjects of in- 
terest and of discussion in the Christian Church for cen- 
turies, and it is not to be wondered at that there is 
a desire for specific information as to these matters on 
the part of many. A Congregational pastor in Iowa 
wants aids to study in this line. He says: 

I desire to study up the subject of “‘ Hymnology and its Place 
in Worship.” Could you name a work or two containing help- 
ful information on the history of the subject in the early cen- 
turies and onward,—some recent work, available and not ex- 
pensive? Dr, Bennett’s work on archeology touches upon 
some of the most ancient hymns of the early centuries, but says 
little of the origin other than their being used as an expedient 
against the mythological poetry of the ancients. 

There is no book on hymnology in our language which 
exactly meets this inquirer’s want,—no such ‘book, in a 
word, as the Hymnologie of Professor Palmer of Tiibingen, 
in which the subject is treated as a branch of practical 
theology. The books available in English either ap- 
proach the subject from the literary side, or they deal 
with individual hymns in the'way of giving illustrations 
of their influence upon the lives of individual men. 
There is an approach to the book needed in the volume 
on “ Hymns and Choirs” published by the compilers of 
the Andover “Sabbath Hymn-Book;” but it discusses 
the matter rather from the compiler’s point of view than 
from that of the pastor. Of the books we have, Mr. 
Duffield’s “ English Hymns” (Funk and Wagnalls) 
combines the literary with the historical treatment, 
while his “ Latin Hymn-Writers” (same publishers) is 
mainly literary. Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth’s “Story of 
the Hymns” (American Tract Society, 1875), Mr. Nut- 
ter’s ‘‘ Hymn Studies” (1884; based on the Methodist 
Hymnal), and Dr. Hatfield’s “ Poets of the Church” 
(1884), are each and all valuable in their way. Among 
English works on the subject, Mr. Josiah Miller’s 
“Songs and Singers of the Church ” (Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 1869) is a careful and admirably writ- 
ten book; Mr. Biggs’s “‘ English Hymnology” (1873), 
and his “Songs of Other Churches” (1872), are 
sketches too condensed and often too technical for 
popularity. George John Stevenson’s “ The Method- 
ist Hymn-Book I) lustrated ” (1883) deals chiefly with the 
influence of Wesley’s hymns. Mr. William G. Horden’s 
“The Hymn-Lover: An Account of the Rise and Growth 
of English Hymnody” (London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 1889), is a sort of comment on his “ Congregational 


se : 
ment, so that it is both readable and instructive. The 
most exhaustive is Mr. Julian’s “ Dictionary of Hym- 
nology” (London: John Murray), which gives a vast 
amount of literary information, but deals.sparingly in 
the practical. 








THE TWO ANGEIS. 
BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES. 


Two princely angels clad in white and gold, 
Who, strong and beautiful before God’s throne, 
Reflecting his great glory, long had shone, 

Once left seraphic hierarchies old s 

To serve poor man, and tryst with him to hold. 
Through lucent airs they gladly floated down, 
Surcharged with joy that they could make God known, 

And pledges sure of his dear love unfold. 


Soft as the brooding of a seraph’s wing, 
And fresh as breezes blown from climes unseen, 
So sweet and strong their gracious ministering ! 
Mild Tender Mercy one, of blessd mien, 
And Loving Kindness, with deep eyes serene, 
And great good-will, benignant like a king. 
Amherst, Mass. 





THE NEW SINAI GOSPELS. 
BY AGNES SMITH LEWIS. 


[Nott.—The importance of the discovery, in the Convent of 
St. Catherine at Mount Sinai, of an early manuscript of the old 
Syriac yay is indicated by the following note from Professor 
J. Rendel Harris of Cambridge University, who writes under 
date of March 30, at Suez, Egypt, accompanying the followin 
description of it by its fortunate discoverer: “I am just out o: 
the desert, where we have had nearly two months’ retirement, 
including forty days’ work in the convent library, on Sinai. As 
the results of our work are likely to be monumental in New 
Testament criticism, I thought you ought to have some notes of 
the leading points, and, in particular, of the great discovery 
made last year by my friend, Mrs. Lewis of Cambridge (an ac- 
complished scholar to whom I gave introductions to the con- 
vent),—a discovery which brought us bere this winter. She has 
unearthed a palimpsest of the old Syriac Gospels which dates 
from at least the sixth century, and is closely related to the: 
Cureton text. I can assure you that it is an astonishing manu- 
script, and that the recovery of the Lewis Codex marks an 
epoch in New Testament studies. I have accordingly asked 
her to write you some notes on the subject.”—-THz EDITOR.) 


Whence do we get the text of our English New Testa- 
ment? From the Greek, most of my readers will answer. 
But few, we venture to think, have ever cared to trace 
the steps by which it has been won from moldering frag- 
ments, by patient scholar or by enterprising traveler. 

The edited text of our Greek New Testament rests 
mainly on four great manuscripts, or codices, as they are 
called,—the Vaticanus, of the fourth century, now in 
the Pope’s palace; the Alexandrinus, of the fifth, care- 
fully preserved in the British Museum ; the Sinaiticus, 
won by Tischendorf, not without guile, from the monks 
in the convent of Mount Sinai; and the Codex Bezae, in 
the University Library at Cambridge. These are all 
clearly written, the chief difficulty in deciphering them 
being that the writing, like that of most ancient Greek 
manuscripts, is in capital letters, called uncials, without 
division of the letters into words, and without punctua- 
tion. Other difficulties are caused by the finger of Time, 
Sometimes a hole exists where an important word might 
be looked for; sometimes the writing is so faded that 
the keenest eyes can hardly decipher it; and sometimes 
pages have stuck so close together that the upper surface 
of the one has been transferred to the other when they 
were separated. But we are deeply thankful that it has 
been possible for British and American scholars, with 
the help of these and other codices, toadopt a text which 
represents the Word of God, in all its main essentials, 
very nearly as it was first penned under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Since the Revised Version of the Bible was given to 
the world, twelve years ago, it is now no secret that in 
many minor points these great codices differ. Their 
variations seldom affect any serious doctrine ; they merely 
represent a different choice of words to express the same 
thing, and are due to the idiosyncrasies of early scribes, 
To us they afford witness that the immediate followers 
of our Lord had no slavish veneration for mere words,— 
that his teaching, as by them reporfed when fresh in 
their memories, has been transmitted to us more faith- 
fully than if learned rabbis had watched over its every 
jot and tittle. 

Now, when Greek codices vary, where can we look for 
an umpire? Naturally, to the ancient codices in those 
languages into which the gospel was first translated. 
And here the language which was spoken in the humble 
workshop of Nazareth, the language in which our Lord 
restored a dead girl to life, and in which his despairing 
cry was uttered from the cross, the Syriac, or Aramaic, 
becomes of first importance, 








thus wrought is supernatural, not unnatural. It does 


Hymns” (1886), and is done with great. skill and judg- 


Early Syriac versions of the New Testament fall natu- 
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rally into two divisions,—the common one, or Peshito, 
universally adopted by the Syriac churches after the 
fourth century; and the more ancient one, named the 
Curetonian, from William Cureton, who discovered the 
only known copy, in 1842, amongst some manuscripts 
brought from the Nitrian desert to the British Museum. 

The Curetonian, being the earlier of these two, is the 


more highly valued. But it is imperfect, containing F 


portions only of Matthew, of Luke, and of John, whilst 
of Mark all but the last four verses had disappeared 
before Cureton found it. 

Scholars have therefore often expressed a hope that 
the Curetonian version might some day be supplemented 
by the discovery of another manuscript. For this, East- 
ern monasteries have till now been vainly searched ; and 
the present writer believes that she can distinctly trace 
the finger of Providence in the way that she and her 
twin sister, Mrs. James G. Gibson, were led, in the spring 
of last year, to place their hands on an almost complete 
copy ef these early Syriac Gospels. 

We had often thought of visiting Mt. Sinai; for the 
warm welcome extended to us in other Greek monas- 
teries had awakened the hope that our command of col- 
loquial Greek might be the key to doors which have 
baffled the efforts of former European travelers. But 
family circumstances prevented our carrying out our 
purpose till the spring of 1892; and our thoughts were 
turned in the direction of the Syriac library through the 
publication in 1891, by Mr. Rendel Harris, of the Apology 

* of Aristides, which he had recently discovered there. 

The Syriac language, to one who has already mas- 
tered Arabic and Hebrew, is not very difficult; but a 
new source of power was unexpectedly placed in our 
hands by Mr. Harris himself, who insisted on teaching 
us photography. November skies are not, however, in 
England, very favorable to this art; and we had only half 
learned our lesson.when our kind instructor received a 
commission from the University of Cambridge to visit 
other Eastern monasteries in search of manuscripts. It 
thus came to pass that we had taken only one respectable 
picttire before we started, on the 7th of January, with 
over a thousand Eastman films and a manuscript-stand, 
designed by Mr. Harris to obviate the difficulties which 
he had himself met with. 

We -were received by the monks with great cordiality, 
which ripened into a sincere friendship with some of 
them during ourstay. Amongst the Syriac books which 
they,showed us, I soon picked out a volume of a hundred 
and seventy-eight leaves, nearly all glued together with 
some greasy substance. I separated them partly with 
my fingers and partly with the steam of a kettle. “They 
had the more fascination for me that no human eye had 
evidently looked on them for centuries ; and I soon per- 
ceived that it was a palimpsest, whose upper or later 
writing contained the stories of women saints, whilst 
the under or earlier one was the four Gospels, as I knew 
from many pages being headed “‘ Evangelion,” “ Matthi,” 
“ Marcus,” or “ Luca.” Icould also read detached words 
or lines where they appeared on the margins. I there- 
fore at once determined to photograph the whole of this 
palimpsest. 

Space fails me to relate all the difficulties we sur- 
mounted. The manuscript-stand was excellent, but its 
screws would not fit, and it had to be tied together with 
cords ; and there was a radical defect in our two Eastman 
boxes, which caused them to tear up the films, and so 
clog their own machinery. Besides this, my sister, who 
seconded me with great assiduity, sometimes lost her 
place in turning over the leaves, and thus put me in pos- 
session of at least thirty-three duplicates, which I did 
not want, as they increased both my work and her own. 

We returned home in the end of March, and developed 
most of our photographs successfully, with the excep- 
tion of some which were sent to the Eastman Company 
and were spoiled. The box which contained these had 
been picked out at random from amongst over forty 
similar ones, yet, strangely enough, it contained those 
of which my sister’s mistakes had furnished us with 
duplicates. 

When the three hundred and fifty-six pages of our 
palimpsest were completed, I read the upper writing, 
and found that it contained the stories of Thecla, Eu- 
genia, Pelagia, Marina, Euphrosyna, Onesima, Drosis, 
Barbara, Maria, Irene, Euphemia, Sophia, Theodosia, 
Theodota, a short creed, and the stories of Susanna, and 
of Cyprian and Justina. As my eyes were not keen enough 
to read the under writing which ran between and under- 
neath the lines of the upper, and was, of course, much 
more minute than the original, I showed my photographs 
to several Syriac scholars, asking if they could help me 
to find out to which version these Gospels belonged. 


us 


They were all either too buay or their eyes were, like 
my own, not of the kind which read minute things easily. 
At length I showed some of the clearest photographs to 
Mr. F. C. Barkitt, and he asked Professor Busby’s help 
in transcribing a page, with the result that they pro- 
nounced the version to be one closely allied to the 
Curetonian. 

It wis evident that a satisfactory transcription could 
be made only from the manuscript itself, and as these 
two gentlemen, with Mr. Rendel Harris, undertook to 
transcribe it, my sister and I offered to return with them 
to Mt. Sinai, as we thought that our presence would in- 
duce the monks to lend it the more readily to our friends. 

We were not mistaken. The treasure was at once 
confided to my keeping, and for more than a month was 
worked upon from sunrise till sunset, with the following 
results, 

The upper writing is in one column, and, as we have 
said, a continuous volume; a selection of short biogra- 
phies of women saints, with the title, “Select Narra- 
tives,” by one John Hedesh, made in A.D. 778. To 
supply the vellum on which this is written, an older 
book has been taken to pieces, and arranged so that the 
Gospels are interleaved with each other. 

They seem to be there in a complete form, if only they 
could ‘be all read; but the words, which are in two 
columns, can only be distinctly seen when they are on 
the margin, or beyond the upper or lower line. The 
smaller letters of the Gospels have often to be traced 
amongst the larger ones of the martyrology. Some are 
distinct, but some are greatly faded, and show them- 
selves only when touched by a chemical reviver, Nearly 
the whole of the Gospel of St. Mark has been transcribed, 
except the last twelve verses, which are absent, as they 
are from some of the older Greek codices. ; 

It is supposed from this that our manuscript may be a 
more ancient one than the Curetonian. 

The old reading, “‘ Goodwill towards men” (en anthro- 
pois eudokia), in Luke 2: 14, is confirmed. 

Lastly, our manuscript is linked to the Curetonian by 
its colophon, which came up under the. reviver, and 
which tells us that these are the separated Gospels, 
—separated, perhaps, from the Diatessaron, or Harmony 
of Tatian, which was used by the Syriac Church during 
the second and third centuries. The Gospels end on 
page 320 of the manuscript, The remainder is apocry- 
phal writings, in Syriac and in Greek, which are as yet 
only partly transcribed. 

We can only hope that this our discovery of an early 
text of God’s great message to the world may lead to an 
increased interest in Syriac studies, and to a renewed 
search in Eastern monasteries for further documents 
which will, like the Apology of Aristides, give us a more 
intelligent insight into the history of the first martyrs 
and confessors. 


Suez, Egypt. 





HOW I REACHED MY MISSION IN 
NORTHERN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


BY THE REV. FREDERIC E. J. LLOYD. 


I left Liverpool, England, in an Allan liner on August 
15, and arrived at St. John’s, Newfoundland, ten days 
later, after an uneventful voyage across the Atlantic. 
The picturesqueness of this wooden city (since, alas! in 
ashes) as it lay on either side of its fine harbor pleased 
and surprised me, and the otherwise dull monotony of 
the color of the wooden houses was relieved by the bril- 
liant vermilion alternating with white of the immense 
warehouses in which the seal oil is deposited and pre- 
pared for exportation. Here I had to wait for nearly a 
fortnight for the sailing of a small coastal steamer, in 
which I Loped to cover about two hundred and fifty 
miles of the more than four hundred miles that lay be- 
tween me and my destination. If my patience under 
this trial was not as commendable as it might have been, 
it is certainly due to the good people of St. John’s tosay 
that I fully appreciated their generous hospitality, which 
was equaled only by that of their fellow-colonists all 
over the island, of which, for a long time after, I was the 
favored recipient. 

A few days previous to the expected arrival of the 
coastal steamer, a British war-ship from the West Indies 
put into St. John’s for provisions on her way to the 
French Shore on the-Fishery Protective Service, I had 
the good fortune to meet the captain, who, as his ship 
was to touch at a point where I had been directed to 
meet the bishop, was good enough to offer me a passage, 
which I thankfully accepted. 





We left St. John’s on a cold, foggy Sattirday morning, 


and headed for Sydney, Cape Breton, the coaling-station. 
While off the island of St. Pierre, a French possession, 
the fog was considerate enough to lift for a brief space, 
enabling us to obtain a fairly food view of the old French 
town. The cathedral showed up prominently in the 
midst of the quaint, dull-looking streets, with their 
prison-like buildings. Our view was a very brief one; 
for the fog again enveloped us, and we steamed slowly 
ahead. In due time we arrived at the entrance of Syd- 
ney harbor, with its fine coastal scenery, and soon after- . 
wards we made fast at the coaling-wharf. Having taken 
in coal, we weighed anchor on the evening of the second 
day for Newfoundland. There was not a ripple on the 
sea, but the barometer was falling; and as we steamed 
ahead the first lieutenant whispered ominously to me, 
“There’s a storm brewing!’’ I turned in at10 P.M, 
and almost immediately fell asleep. 

At midnight I awoke to find a quartermaster at my side, 
who informed me that the captain would like me to join 
him on the bridge, if I cared todoso, Isat up in my 
berth, but only a moment; for the next saw me sprawling 
helplessly on the cabin floor in the midst of some camp- 
stools, whose equilibrium, like my own, the tossing of 
the ship had rudely upset. I dressed with much diffi- 
culty, but managed, after a time, with the help of two 
blue-jackets, to clamber up to the bridge, where I was 
brought face to face with a truly grand spectacle. The 
ocean was a mass of heaving foam, which-hissed and 
moaned, in alternate defiance and despair, around the 
ship. The wind whistled and shrieked through shrouds 
and rattlings, and our good vessel labored heavily. About 
1 A. M. we carried away our jibboom; and a little later 
a wanton wave rolled against the stern davits, and, 
snatching away a boat, scattered it in atoms over the 
face of the seething waters. At 6 A. M., the wind lulled, 
and the sea rapidly fell. At eventide we made a small 
harbor on the west coast of Newfoundland, where, under 
the shelter of a very high cliff, we cast anchor, to my 
great relief. 

After tea, the paymaster and I fished for cod, but 
caught a fine haddock. At dawn of the following ddy 
we continued our voyage, steaming for three or four 
hours along the coast, with its precipitous heath- 
clad mountains and majestic beauty, until, at 8 A. M., 
we entered the mouth of the famous Bay of Islands, 
The colors of the morning lights were most lovely, and 
the air was crisp and bracing. By the direction of the 
bishop I was to disembark at a small settlement at the 
head of the bay, where he promised to meet me on board 
his mission vessel. However, after steaming about half 
way up the bay, we sighted the mission vessel beating 
up. We fired a salute in the bishop’s honor, and, fall- 
ing in with her, we took the Laverock in tow, and in the 
space of an hour we both dropped anchor off Birchy Cove, 

Up to this time-I had only about half finished my 
voyage. We remained at Birchy Cove for more than 
two days, at the invitation of the missionary stationed 
there. I next became the guest of the bishop on board 
the mission ship, together with two other clergymen 
resident on the coast. We set sail northwards, and 
visited several settlements, at each of which a service 
was held. I was struck with the generally ignorant de- 
meanor of the people, and found that but a very few of 
them could readatall. Everything was new and strange 
to me, but very interesting. It was just as we were 
leaving Lark Harbor, the first settlement we touched at 
after leaving Birchy Cove, that I saw, for the first time, 
a boat-load of herring. In the boat were two fishermen, 
splendid specimens of robust and vigorous manhood, 
standing knee-deep amid their silvery captives. They 
came alongside, and, at my request, handed me about a 
dozen herring, which I gleefully bore to the ship’s larder. 
We next arrived, after much delay owing to calm weather, 
off the settlement of Trout River. Being unable to sail 
into its harbor, the bishop was rowed ashore from the 
offing, together with his chaplain and a missionary, J 
remained on board ; and when, after two hours, the party 
returned, the forward deck was thickly bestrewn with 
fine, fat cod, the result of my first serious attempt at 
deep-sea fishing. The calm continued, The bishop 
expressed a desire to visit the settlement of Rocky Har- 
bor, nine miles distant from where we lay becalmed. In 
the early part of the afternoon the missionary from 
Bonne Bay came on board. At 6 P. M. the ship’s boat 
was manned by ministers, the bishop being coxswain, 
and we rowed the entire distance, with a long, steady 
stroke, in little more than an hour and a half, returning 
in the same way, a few hours later, under the pale light 
of the autumnal moon. A good breeze sprang up about 
ten o'clock, which sent us merrily into the harbor of 





Bonne Bay, where we remained two full days, Here 
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again the missionary entertained us, and at one meal 
presented for our delectation, among other dainties of 
the coast, a choice cut from the leg of a black bear. The 
flesh was coarse and wiry, And, to me at least, anything 
but nice. One or two of our party enjoyed the novel 
dish,—or, at least, they said they did. The cool man- 
ner in which the reverend host invited us to refresh our- 
selves thereon was to me really startling. 

On Monday morning at dawn we again weighed anchor, 
and headed for Daniel’s Harbor before a spanking breeze. 
The Rev. Joseph J. Curling, a famous navigator and 
missionary, was our trusted pilot, and he brought us 
safely, early in the afternoon, to our destination. I must 
here inform the reader that Newfoundlanders, especially 
the women, are given to immoderate handshaking, as, 
on this occasion, I found to my cost. Every member of 
our {party went ashore at this settlement; and, as the 
bishop had been expected for some days, the entire set- 
tlement turned out to welcome him, I was the only 
stranger in the bishop’s party. There were at least forty 
women and grown-up girls besides the men. The chap- 
lain, no stranger to the remarkable handshaking pro- 
pensity of the people, having accompanied me to the 
Amazonian phalanx, carefully refraining from any at- 
tempt to extend his hand to any but a few of the older 
people, meanly retired to a spot some distance off to 
enjoy the fun, leaving me in a terribly exposed position. 
I quickly perceived that I was in for it, and, nerving 
myself for the ordeal, I shook hands desperately with 
every one of them, my “‘ How d’ye do’s?”’ receiving the 
universal response, “‘ Fust-rate, sir! How’s y’self?”’ 

We here conducted service in a house whose founda- 
tions were so laid that a considerable space intervened 
between floor and ground. Just as the service began, 
a herd of dogs which had accompanied their various 
masters to the house took possession of the place, where 
they howled, barked, and fought in a truly remarkable 
manner until the service had concluded. Frantic efforts 
were made by one and another to dislodge the creatures, 
but to no purpose whatever. During the singing of the 
hymns we found it impossible to hear our own voices for 
the howling under our feet, Leaving Daniel’s Harbor, 
we sailed into Port Saunders, where we remained for the 
night. We rode under the lee of a small picturesque 
island, whereon had dwelt, for several years, a solitary 
hermit, who had literally burrowed into the earth for a 
dwelling, dressed like a bear, and lived on such wild 
fruits, game, and shellfish as he could procure. We 
were not fortunate enough to see him, as we set sail early 
in the morning for Flower’s Cove, my destination, where 
we arrived on the morning of the following day, Octo- 
ber 2. 

Thus my voyage thither had occupied more than six 
weeks. The bishop introduced me to a large party of 
my prospective parishioners, and, after taking a service, 
left me, and returned to St. John’s. 


Charlottetown; Prince Edward Islana. 





STIRRING BIOGRAPHIES. 
BY JULIA B. SCHAUFFLER. 


In the “ Life of Catherine Booth, the Mother of the 
Salvation Army,” we find that when she was twenty- 
three years of age she wrote to William Booth, her future 
husband: ‘‘I was very much pleased to hear that you 
were going to read Mr. Fletcher’s life. I hope you will 
always keep some stirring biography on the read. It is 
most profitable.” 

Truly such counsel as this is always in season, for itis 
always needed. What can move one more quickly to 
active effort than the thought of the unselfish example 
of some energetic worker in the field of science, philan- 
thropy, or religion? How it quickens all one’s pulses to 
read the heroic.story of Captain Allen Gardiner or Ion 
Keith-Falconer! With what a sigh of regret do we turn 
the last page of a book like Miss Yonge’s “‘ Life of Bishop 
Patteson ” ! 

Little did Catherine Mumford realize, as she wrote 
those words, that when her own life’s history came to be 
written, it would form just one of those “ stirring biogra- 
phies” of which she was thinking. Even if our sym- 
pathies are not fully with the Salvation Army, it is 
impossible to read this story, of complete consecration 
to the work of the Master, without having our hearts 
moved to the deepest admiration. 

From the time when as a child of five she stood on a 
footstool by her mother’s knee reading the Bible, down 
to her last message of encouragement from her death- 
bed to the soldiers of the Army, her life seems to have 
been devoted with almost unswerving fidelity to her great 


in,”—to compel the careless ones, the sinful ones, the 
despairing ones, to listen to the gospel message. Of this 
she speaks, of this she writes, for this she works, and to 
this end she lives, showing a whole-hearted devotion 
which is as unique as it is admirable. Study, then, this 
story of splendid service, and let our sluggish natures be 
roused to new efforts as we read of all that this frail 
woman accomplished. For we must recollect that much 
of her wonderful work, as a speaker and organizer, was 
done while she was suffering from physical weakness 
which would have sufficed to put many a woman on a 
couch in a darkened room. Her preparation for her 
life-work can be told in asinglesentence. She had read 
the Bible through eight times before she was twelve 
years old! Even as a child she showed a wonderful 
sympathy for suffering of every kind; and it is recorded 
that when she saw a poor miscreant being taken off to 
jail by a policeman, she ran and walked bravely beside 
him all the way, to show him that somebody cared for 
his sad plight. 
She became an earnest Christian at sixteen, and mar- 
ried, while still young, the energetic Methodist preacher 
William Booth, who, like herself, was living with a sin- 
gleaim. She helped him prepare hissermons, and wrote 
many herself, and gradua!ly she became convinced that 
it was herown duty topreach. Her husband was pfeach- 
ing in a small country village, with a very modest stipend, 
and her hands were full with the multiform duties of a 
pastor’s wife with young children. Timid by nature, she 
fought desperately against the convictions of her own 
heart; and how the important step was taken at last is 
best told in her own words. It was in 1860 that she 
began to preach. She was in church, listening to her 
husband’s preaching. “It seemed,” she said, “as if a 
voice said to me: ‘Now, if you were to go and testify, 
you know I would bless it to your own soul, as well as 
to the people.’ I gasped, and said, ‘ Yes, Lord, I believe 
thou wouldst.’? Then the Devil put in a word; ‘ You 
are not prepared,’ he said. ‘ You will look like a fool, 
and will have nothing tosay.’ He made a mistake. He 
overreached himself for once. It was this word that set- 
tled it. ‘Ah,’ I said, ‘this is just the point; I have 
never yet been willing to be a fool for Christ, Now I 
will be one. I stood—God only knows how; and if any 
mortal ever did hang on the arm of Omnipotence, I did. 
I felt as if I were clinging to some human arm; but it 
was a divine one which held me up. ‘I dare say many 
of you have been looking upon me as a very devoted 
woman, and one who has been living faithfully to God. 
But I have come to realize that I have been disobeying 
him. I have promised the Lord to do so no longer, and 
have come to tell you that henceforth I will be obedient 
to the holy vision.’ There was more weeping, they said, 
in the chapel that day than on any previous occasion.” 

The die was cast, and from that moment until the day 
of her death she never laid down the cross she had taken 
up; and thousands still on earth can testify that through 
her sweet, clear voice first came to them the invitation to 
drink of the water of life. She was untiring in her 
labors, in parlor meetings, on the platform, or among the 
poor in their own homes, But with all this outside 
work she did not neglect her family, and three sons and 
five daughters, all working now with unusual energy in 
the cause of evangelization, are the best proofs possible 
of her wisdom as a mother, and her power as a Christian 
leader. 

The idea of the Salvation Army grew gradually, as 
Mr. and Mrs. Booth found it impossible to reach the 
masses through the church. They could not induce the 


here. But the loving devotion of husband, children, 
and friends brightens the somber picture; and when we 


we realize that she had not lived in vain. 


those who have no hope? 


tion into action. 





aim. Her one aim in life was to “ compel them to come 


learn the lessofi which such a book should teach. 





people they wanted to help to enter a church. It gives 
one more sympathy with some of the unusual methods 
of the Army to read how they were first introduced, and 
what good effects they produced on the lowest class in 
the great cities of England. The story of the heroic 
patience with which Mrs. Booth endured the fearful suf- 
ferings of the last two years of her life cannot be told 


read of the fifty thousand men and women who thronged 
around her bier, to catch one last look at her dear face, 
The triumph- 
ant ring to General Booth’s voice as he gave his last 
tribute to her over her grave, is the fitting expression of 
our Christian faith, and should be found more often at 
the funerals of believers. Why should we sorrow as 


It is impossible to read this life story without having 
our hearts stirred within us; but there will be no result, 
but deeper depths of lethargy, if we do not turn our emo- 
Let us be up and doing, if we are to 


It is most interesting to note the influence of one life 
upon another, and singular trains of such impressions 
can be traced in our religious biographies. Henry Mar- 
tyn was deeply touched by the life of our own David 
Brainerd. John Wilson went to India because of Henry 
Martyn’s influence. Keith-Falconer was a follower of 
John Wilson. And so the true apostolic succession goes 
Pon. Letus then be careful to keep a “stirring biography 
on the read,” that we may open our hearts to such good 
influences, The titles of several such books occur to me, 
and may be helpful to others. “The Life of Joseph 
Neesima,” with his great aim, cannot fail to be of ser- 
vice. George Smith’s new “Life of Henry Martyn” is 
very fine, and deserves a place on the bookshelf beside 
the “ Life of William Carey ”’ and the “‘ Life of Dr. Duff.” 
“The Life of Lord Shaftesbury,” by Hodder, is the story 
of self-sacrifice and patient waiting which teaches a 
splendid object-lesson. Read the lives of “Mackay of 
Uganda” and “Gilmour of Mongolia,”—-men whose 
grand devotion to the lands of their adoption have given 
them titles more honorable than that of Lord Napier of 
Magdala. 

Let us not be familiar with the heroes of the world, 
and utterly ignorant of the heroes of the cross. Many a 
Christian woman could give the plot of Tolstoi’s last 
novel, or the history of the women of the French salons, 
who could not tell you one word of the story of David 
Livingstone, or of Judson or Moffat. The kingdom of 
Christ endures. Let us study the history of the king- 
dom, work for the kingdom, live for the kingdom. Life 
is too short for us to read everything ; let us read the best. 
New York City. 





INCREASING THE USEFULNESS OF A 
PRIVATE LIBRARY. 


BY PROFESSOR JOSEPH V. COLLINS, 


Every public library receives much material in the 
form of pamphlets, catalogues, circulars, and even books 
of uncertain value. Librarians, recognizing this, prefer 
to err on the safe side, and file it away properly indexed. 
Similarly, material of the same kind comes into the 
hands of individuals in the form of pamphlets, news- 
paper articles, ete., which, if it can be readily and prop- 
erly filed, may, and most likely will; be of use some time 
in the future. Moreover, most books are wider than their 
titles indicate, and contain side-lights on other questions, 
or include appendices, tables, etc., properly belonging in 
another department of knowledge. Most owners of pri- 
vate libraries think they know all that their books con- 
tain. In this opinion they are likely to be mistaken. 

Now the greater part of the material of any value in a 
library may be made available by properly cataloging it. 
Two distinct catalogues should be made; a subject, 
and an author’s catalogue. The subject catalogue is 
based on some comprehensive classification of knowledge 
(or titles), and all the material in the library on any given 
topic—whether whole books or brief references—is 
brought together under this heading; and one consult- 
ing the library on any given question is directed in this 
catalogue to the books or pamphlets of any value for his 
purpose. The author’s catalogue contains, in alphabet- 
ical order, the names of all the authors represented in 
the library, with the names of their books, how they are 
classified, and marks for finding them. 

The writer believes the Dewey System (subject cata- 
logue and index), now widely used in this country in 
college and public libraries, to be the best adapted for 
private as well as public use. By it the division of titles 
is into ten classes, each class into ten divisions, and each 
division into ten heads or sections, making one thousand 
heads in all. The ten classes are: General Works 
(00-99), Philosophy (100-199), Religion (200-299), Soci- 
ology, Philology, Science, Useful Arts, Fine Arts, Litera- 
ture, and History (900-999). Then Religion, for example, 
is subdivided into ten divisions: books of general char- 
acter on religion (200-209), natural theology (210-219), 
Bible, doctrinal, practical and devotional, homiletic and 
pastoral, church, its institutions and missions (260-269), 
religious history, Christian churchés and sects, non- 
Christian religions. The seventh subject is separated 
into church (261), ecclesiastical polity (262), sabbath 

(263), public worship (264), ordinances (265), missions 
(266), associations— Young Men’s Christian Association, 
etc. (267), Sunday-schools (268), ‘revivals (269). In 
Dewey’s complete system, each of these heads is then 
subdivided into decimal divisions, In a public library, 
all the books are arranged on the shelves in the numer- 
ical order of the system. In a private library, where 
every book is known by its size and appearance, this is 
not necessary. But all pamphlets are arranged in their 
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holders in numerical order, and so with newspaper clip- 
pings, and hence can be immediately found. 

Another advantage of this system for private library 
classification is that a person can stop with a rough 
classification, say tens or ones, in one part, and yet have 
a most minute one in his specialty. Still another feature 
is the presence of blank numbers for private use, for 
note-books, programs, personal articles, etc. The writer 
has one drawer in his desk set apart for library use. 
At the outer end are the cards of the catalogues. The 
remaining part is given up to the classification book, un- 
marked pamphlets and newspaper clippings. If I come 
across anything I care to keep, I drop it into the drawer. 
Then, when the drawer is full, it takes but a short time 
to go through the material, classifying and distributing 
it through the library in the proper places. I keep my 
pamphlets in pamphlet-holders, marked, on the outside, 
in lead-pencil thus, 350-400, which means all the pam- 
phlets of this size between 350 and 400. My pamphlet- 
holders look like books, and cost only fourteen cents 
apiece. Similarly, the newspaper clippings are kept in 
pasteboard boxes, separated into divisions by rubber 
bands (or envelopes, if preferred). If any are wanted 
in more permanent form, they can be pasted on letter- 
size pages of heavy paper. These leaves may also con- 
tain one’s index rerum, or it may be kept separate. Each 
leaf would have its appropriate subject number at the 
upper left-hand corner, and all would be arranged in 
proper order, and filed in a patent binder. 

It took two or three weeks of my spare time to put my 
library in shape, but I have been amply repaid for my 
labor in several ways. First, in saving time hunting 
small pamphlets; then in having material saved and 
available which otherwise would inevitably have been 
lost; in being able to tell very quickly whether any of 
my books contain anything on any given subject; in 
being able to make memoranda of all sorts—analyses, 
references, quotations, etc.—in my index rerum. I believe 
this system to be much preferable to an ordinary index 
rerum, or any other alphabetical index system, since it is 
a general scheme prepared by an expert librarian, and 
which will not need to be enlarged constantly with the 
accession of new material. 

Dewey’s book, and the necessary cards and leaves, can 
be had of The Library Bureau, Boston, at a cost of eight 
or ten dollars, The book is well worth its cost in the 
enlarged and distinct views it gives of the whole field of 
knowledge, and probable widening of one’s interest. In 
fact, the careful classification of even a small library isa 
little education in itself, and well worth the labor ex- 
pended on it. Any one acquainted with this system will 
be able to use other library systems more intelligently. 
I should think any well-informed person would be able 
to classify his or her own library,—certainly any one that 
has had some collegiate training. 

Miami University, Oxford, O. 
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HOW BESSY WENT FOR THE 
WATERPROOFS. 


BY 8. JENNIE SMITH. 


If the ladies who borrowed those waterproofs had only 
returned them sooner, this little story might never have 
been written, As it was, their negligence interfered very 
much with Bessy’s pleasure; for when Aunt Mary came 
to stay with little sick Benny, so that mama could get 
Bessy’s new hat, the rain began to pour, and no one 
could think of going in the stteet without a rubber 
cloak. Therefore the new hat was not yet purchased. 
It was spring, too; her cousins were coming, and she 
would be compelled to wear her winter hat when she 
took them to Sunday-school. 

“IT don’t care,” said Bessy,—she always asserted that 
she didn’t care when she did care very much,—“ I think 
they’re real mean ladies, mama. They might have sent 
them back before.” 

“Yes, they might have sent them,” replied mama. 

You see, she felt annoyed about it too; but then she 
knew there was no use in fretting, so she comforted 
Bessy with a promise to take her and her little cousins 
over the river some day, when Benny was better. 

“We'll call on the ladies, and get the waterproofs,” 
she said. . 

Oh, how pleased Bessy was! She wanted to go the 
very next day ; for, although she called the ladies mean, 
she knew their home was a very pleasant place to visit. 
She had been there once, and she remembered the de- 
lightfal sail across the river, the green grass, the pretty 





flowers, and the fruit,—dear, dear! more apples and 
pears than she ever had in her life before that time. 
And how well she recollected the laugh she caused by 
exclaiming, “‘ My, what lots of sky you’ve got!” for to 
little city-bred Bessy this great covering of blue, with no 
high houses to shut it out, seemed most wonderful. 

By the time Bessy thought over all of these delights, 
she began to be rather glad that the ladies had not re- 
turned the cloaks; and when her cousins came she had 
quite forgotten the new hat, and could talk of nothing 
but the trip they were to take across the river. 

But day after day passed, and Benny was too sick to 
go out. The end of the cousins’ visit was drawing near, 
too, and there was still no prospect of mama’s being able 
to keep her promise. So she called themm one afternoon, 
—there were Bessy, Mamy, Harry, and Maud,—and men- 
tioned how sorry she was to disappoint them. 

“ However, as the. younger ones have never seen a 
ferry-boat, I think, if you’ll promise to be very careful, 
I’ll let you go and take a sail. It’s a beautiful day, and 
you'll enjoy it, I’m sure. You needn’t get off on the 
other side, you know, but go and come on the same boat.” 

Mama was very anxious to give them pleasure, and 
the children were delighted with the dignity of going 
alone. Mamy, the eldest, wag only ten years of age; but 
they were all good, quiet children, so Mrs. Duncan was 
not afraid to trust them. 

Their preparations were quickly made, and the happy 
quartet started. How carefully they stepped on the 
boat, and how properly they sat down outside, and 
watched the vessels sailing in all directions! Presently 
Mamy said: 

“‘ Bessy, is this the boat that takes you to the ladies’ 
beautiful house ? 

“Oh, yes! You can get out when the boat stops, and 
go up a sidewalk, and then through awful pretty lots, 
and bimeby you’re there.” 

** And they have pears, Bessy?’’ asked Harry. 

“‘ Well, I just guess they do have pears !—and apples, 
and peaches, and milk, and nice little cakes. O Harry, 
it’s magsificent!” 

“T should think your mother needed those cloaks,” 
remarked Mamy. 

“ She dues, awful.” 

“Isn’t it too bad some one can’t go and get them for 
her?” continued Mamy, anxiously. “Supposing she 
had to go out, and it was raining?” 

“Why, she’d have to stay home,” said Bessy, in a dis- 
gusted tone. “It’s dretful. You see, they’ve got her 
bran’ new one and the old one she had before too.” 

The boat was getting nearer and nearer to the dock, 
and the children were becoming more and more sorry for 
Bessy’s poor mama. Finally Mamy exclaimed: 

“Say, Bess, if aunty had only thought of it, she might 
have let us go for*them. You know the way,—don’t 
you?” 

“Oh, yes; I know the way! There’s a pump on the 
road,—and I ’spect they have cherries, too.” 

“Cherries?” cried the other three in one breath. 
And Harry added, with a determination that agreed 
exactly with the feelings of his companions: 

“O Bess, we must get those cloaks for aunty!” 

Thus it came about that, when the boat was made fast 
to the dock, the four children started off, talking and 
laughing,—so they couldn’t hear conscience, you see. 
They began the journey by searching for a pump, which 
Bessy assured them was on the road somewhere. But 
there was something else on the road, which they had 
never before seen; and that was a very large, very dirty- 
looking, live pig. Now the animal was quietly feasting 
on decayed greens, and never thought of glancing at the 
children ; but, all the same, Maudy screamed and ran, 
and Harry took to his little legs, and Mamy and Bessy 
followed suit. None of them stopped until they got far 
up the road, and entirely out of breath. Then Harry 
scornfully asked : 

“Why did you girls run away from that dirty little 
cow ?” 

“You runned yourself, Harry Morton,” Maudy an- 
swered, 

“Run? Of course I run! You’d all been a mile 
away ifI hadn’t run. Girls are always so afraid of any- 
thing hurting them.” 

“T guess they ain’t any ’fraider than boys!” shouted 
Bess, who always stood up for her own sex. “ Who 
cried about a corn this morning, I'd like to know?” 

That was a very unlucky remark for Bessy to make; 
for since they started out Harry had not once thought 
about that troublesome corn, but after this reminder he 
began to gramble and to limp along slowly. No coax- 





ing could make him hurry, and it was a long time since 


they had left the ferry-house in the distance. Maudy 
began to cry because she was tired, and now they stood 
by two roads, and knew not which to take. 

“T say, Bessy Duncan,” said Mamy crossly, “ which 
one of the roads is that pump on? I don’t believe you 
know; and aunty will be nice and mad at you for fetch- 
ing us here.” 

Poor little Bessy was so surprised and angry that fora - 
moment she could not speak. Then she said, in a trem- 
bling voice : 

“Tf you'll all sit on that rock, I'll go a little ways up 
both roads; and when I find it, I’ll come back for you.” 
So Bessy went on, while the others rested; and I can’t 
tell you how delighted she was to find herself near, not 
the pump, but the beautiful house, nor how joyously she 
ran back for her cousins. . 

Miss Daisy Cameron was sitting on the piazza, read- 
ing, when she was astonished to see four tired little chil- 
dren enter at the gate. 

“Why, ma,” she called; “ here is little Bessy Duncan, 
with three other children, and they look as tired as 
can be!” 

Mrs. Cameron came out and kissed them all. 

““Where did you come from, little ones?” she asked 
pleasantly. 

“We walked up from the ferry, and are awful tired,” 
said Bessy, dolefully. 

“Walked?” cried Mrs. Cameron. “ Why, you poor 
children! How did you find the way?” 

You know, therds a& pump somewheres on the road, 
where I took a drink once, and I looked for that, but I 
couldn’t find it,” 

Both ladies laughed heartily. 

“ Why, bless you,” said Mrs, Cameron, “that has been 
gone some time, and how you ever came so straight I 
can’t see. But you must be hungry. Come right along, 
and get something to eat; and then you bad better start 
home, or it will be dark before you get there. How did 
your mama come to let you travel so far alone?” 

Noticing that Bessy hesitated about answering, Mrs. 
Cameron thought she understood just how it was, but 
she merely said: 

“ Hurry, now, and eat, and I’ll get Dave to take you 
to the ferry in the wagon. But before you go you must 
see the trees all in blossom; they look so pretty.” 

The children didn’t know what “ in blossom” meant; 
they thought that apples and pears and peaches hung 
on the trees the year round, except in snowy weather; 
and when they went into the orchard, they were very 
much,disappointed. Bessy has never since seen fruit- 
trees in blossom without thinking of the day when she 
stood in Mrs. Cameron’s orchard and sorrowfully said to 
herself: ‘ No pears, no peaches, no apples, no cherries, 
no anything but flowers.” 

After Dave had taken the children to the ferry, and 
they had crossed the river, they very soon reached home; 
for they had only a few blocks to walk. 

And all this time Bessy’s poor, tired papa had been 
around the streets looking for them, and her mama was 
at home, sick from fright. She had never once thought 
of the children’s leaving the boat; for Bessy was generally 
an obedient little girl, and had been trusted before to 
ride on the ferry-boat with some of her companions, and 
had always returned in an hour, safe and sound. So 
something dreadful must have happened, she told her- 
self; maybe they had been drowned,—and the thought 
was so terrible that mama’s face looked extremely pale 
when the door opened, and four tired, penitent little 
children rushed into the room. 

At sight of her mother’s face Bessy burst into tears, 
and such a crying time as they had! Mama wept, be- 
cause she was so thankful; Harry, on account of his 
aching corn; Maudy, because she was half sick; and 
what could Mamy do but join in with all the rest? 

Finally Mrs, Duncan found voice to say, “‘O children! 
where have you been?” and between her sobs Bessy 
answered, “ Why, you see, we went after the waterproofs,” 

Mama said, “O Bessy!” very sadly and reprovingly, 
and then asked, ‘‘ Well, where are they?” 

The children looked at one another in dismay, and 
Bessy, very much ashamed, said slowly, “Oh! we forgot 
all about them.” 

Mrs. Duncan thought the children sufficiently pun- 
ished, as her husband had planned to take them to a 
Mother Goose entertainment that evening, one which 
they had been exceedingly anxious to see, and now they 
had returned too late to go. 

And, besides, the little girl was so ashamed of her 
conduct that she lost all pleasure in the thought of pay- 
ing another visit to Mrs, Cameron’s beautiful home. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1898.] 


1, April 2.—The Resurrection of Christ... 
2. April 9.—Afflictions Sanctified.............. 
8. April 16.—Job’s Appeal to God 

4. April 23.—Job’s Confession and Restoration............ 
6. April 30.—Wisdom’s Warning.............cccccceesserersenereserees Prov. 1 : 20-33 
@ May 7.—The V alue of Wisdom...... ................. Prov. 3111-24 
7. May 14.—Fruits of Wisdom. Prov. 12 : 1-15 
6, May 21.—Against Intemperance.................ccccccceseceeenees 
9, May 28.—The Excellent Woman... cecccecesssenseseenee Prov. 31 : 10-81 






«oes Matt. 28 : 1-10 











10, June 4.—Reverence and Fidelity........... cccccccccccssssecseereeee oo MOOl, 5 ¢ 1-12 
li, June 11.—The Creator Remembered.......... . Eecl. 12 : 1-7, 13, 14 
12, June 18.—Messiah’s Kingdond..................cccscceeesseeeserenseereeee . Mal. 3: 1-12 


18. June 25,—Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tur AmeERICAN InsTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 





STUDY XIX.—SECTION B: “THE PROVERBS 
OF SOLOMON.” 


The Book of Proverbs,—10 : 1 to 22 : 16. 


I, Tae MareriaL OUTLINED. 

To make a logical analysis of these chapters is plainly im- 
possible. The material is not arranged in any kind of unity. 
If the three-membered proverb in Proverbs 19: 7 be enlarged, 
as it probably should be (comp. the Septuagint), into two, 
there are three hundred and seventy-six independent proverbs, 
Many of these, however, refer to the same general subject, 
and admit of a general classification. 

Each student will do well to read over as many of these 
chapters as time will permit, pencil in hand, classifying each 
proverb under a suitable heading, and noting the subjects 
which recur with greatest frequency. 

Notice, for instance, that in chapter 10 over half of the 
proverbs refer to a life of righteousness as the truly successful 
life. Much. is said, also, about the desirability of wisdom. 
Two verses (vs. 4,5) advise diligence. Four verses (vs. 10, 
17-19) refer to personal-qualities. 

Chapter 11. Seventeen verses touch on righteousness, 
three on wisdom, many verses on personal characteristics 
(vs. 2, 12, 16, 17, 27), especially liberality (vs. 24-26). It 
contains two valuable business mottoes (vs. 1, 15). 

Chapter 12. This chapter might be summed up under the 
heading ‘“‘The Value of Character.” Notice how the good 
results, practical and material, of a thoroughly upright life 
are emphasized. Such a man is willing to learn (v. 1); is 
guided in his ways (vs. 2,6); has a stable and sure develop- 
ment of his life (vs. 3, 5, 7, 13, 21, 26, 28); is modest (v. 9), 
industrious (vs. 11, 24, 27), truth-loving (vs. 19, 20, 22), etc. 
Notable proverbs in this chapter are verses 10, 22, and 28. 

Chapter 13 is full of admonitions regarding personal char- 
acteristics; for example, the value of wisdom (vs. 1, 10, 14, 
20), honorable conduct (vs. 2, 15), prudence (vs. 3, 16, 19), 
diligence (vs. 4,11), docility (vs. 13, 18), etc. Here too a 
righteous life is set forth asthe best life from all points of 
view (vs. 5-7, 21, 22, 25). Notice the riddle (v.7) and the 
two references to “ wise men” (vs. 14, 20). 

Chapter 14 abounds in choice proverbs. Notice especially 
verses 10 and 31, but also verses 29, 21, 12,4. In this chap- 
ter we first meet proverbs about the king (vs. 28, 35). Note 
that the subjects previously mentioned continue to be empha- 
sized. 

Chapter 15 introduces what may be called “Jehovah 
proverbs” (vs. 3, 8,9, 11, 16, 25, 26,29). They are especially 
frequent in chapters 15 and 16. 


ters 16 to 22: 16 prevailingly synthetic. Is this accidental? 
(3.) Can a principle of arrangement be discovered? Con- 
sider critically the following suggestions which have been 
advanced: (a.) The whole collection is divided into five parts 
by a recurring proverb which points out the advantages of 
wisdom (Prov. 10:1; 18:1; 15: 20; 17: 25; 19:20); (6.) 
groups are arranged by the recurrence of the same (Hebrew) 
initial letter (11: 9-12; 20: 7-9; 20: 24-26; 22: 2-4); (c.) 
other groups arrange by “catchwords,” or characteristic 
words (“ Jehovah,” 16f.; 18f.; 12: 5-7; 15: 8f.; 15 : 33 to 
16:7, 9, 11; the righteous, 10 : 6f.; the king, 16 : 10, 12-15, 
etc.). Do these facts prove more than that an artist’s hand 
can be traced in the collection? 

2. Character of the Proverbs. (1.) Note reasons for calling 
them artistic: (a.) Their contrast with “popular proverbs” 
(comp. Study XIIf,, III, 1); (b.) their remarkable regularity 
of form; (¢c.) were they meant to be read or repeated? (2.) 
How far can they be called religious? Note some of the fine 
religious proverbs. (3.) Would it be better to term them 
sociological? (4.) Cheyne says that they are utilitarian in 
spirit, and prudential rather than spiritual. Is this a just 
statement? 

3. The Age of the Section. (1.) Read Proverbs 25: ¥, and 
note its implication concerning the date of this earlier collec- 
tion. (2.) Note that many of these proverbs have a history: 
(a.) Proverbs 14: 12 is exactly repeated in 16: 25; (b.) eight 
other proverbs are repeated, with but slight changes in ex- 
pression (comp. 10: 1 and 15: 20; 10:2 and 11:4; 13:14 
and 14; 27; 14: 20 and 19: 4; 16: 2 and 21: 2; 19: 5 and 
19:9; 20: 10 and 20: 23; 21: 9 and 21:19); (c.) tenmore 
are repeated as far as one line goes. Does not this circulation 
in varying forms testify to the age of a proverb? (3.) Note 
the social picture conveyed by the proverbs. Do they point 
to an early period in the history of Judah, or not? (4.) 
What conclusions can reasonably be drawn from these facts, 
taken in connection with the heading 10: 1? 

4. The Author. (1.) Consider some of the objections.raised 
by Cheyne and others to the Solomonic authorship. (a.) The 
* Jehovahy’ proverbs are too monotheistic and inculcate too 
high a morality to be the work of the King Solomon of the 
Book of Kings. Note, for example, Proverbs 15:16; 21: 


14-40; 12: 14,15. (6.) These proverbs are proverbs of com- 
mon people, of daily life, of “Poor Richard” philosophy. 
Would they come naturally from Solomon? (¢.) The title 
(10 : 1) does not necessarily have a personal and exclusive 
sense. (d.) The contents suggest an impersonal origin. 

(2.) Consider some of the arguments urged for the Solo- 
monic authorship. (a.) He was renowned for wisdom 
(1 Kings 4). (6.) The very traditions about him must have 
some basis ineact. (c.) Solomon’s earlier years are repre- 
sented as full.of promise, etc. 

(3.) Determine for yourself just what Solomon is shown to 
be by the history. Was he pre-eminently religious and moral, 
orsagacious, enterprising, and far-sighted? Was he an actor, 
or an organizer? a man of quiet social traits, or a restless 
leader in new movements? e 

(4.) Is it natural, therefore, to think of him as an author in 
the exclusive sense of the word, or as an originator of prover- 
bial thought, the founder of the order of “ wise men,” the one 
who gave an impulse to investigations of every description ? 
Will such a view as this satisfy the expression in 10:1? It 
would not deny that he produced proverbs, but would view 
him also as the organizer, leader, and patron of a body of 
“wise” men, who became a recognized class in the Israelitish 
community. Their joint productions, put into literary form 
long after being originated and circulated, were popularly 
ascribed in a general way to Solomon. 

5. Their Value. The collection includes many choice 





Chapter 16 contains a little section of proverbs about the 


king (vs. 10, 12-15); also one about wisdom (vs. 20-23); one | 


about worthless men (vs. 27-30). In fact, the first nine verses 
being “Jehovah proverbs,” we note that this chapter is 
almost arranged in sections. 

Chapter 17 has many suggestive proverbs (vs. 5, 6, 9, 13, 17). 
Notice those about the virtue of a happy heart (vs. 22, 5, 14, 
19, 20). 

- Chapter 18. Notice the proverbs about the words of the 
mouth (vs. 4-8, 19-21); about wisdom (vs. 1, 2,4,6,7); about 
personal traits (vs. 8,9, 12,14, 15); about lawsuits (vs. 16-19). 

Chapter 19 brings up the relative condition of the poor 
and the rich (vs. 1, 4, 6,7, 10, 14, 22); the king (vs. 12); 
parental relations (vs. 13, 14, 18, 26, 27). 

Chapter 20 refers to drunkenness (v. 1) ; to the king (vs. 2, 
8, 26, 28); to good qualities in man (vs. 3-7, 17-20); to Jeho- 
vah (vs. 10, 12, 22-24, 27); to character (vs. 11, 5, 9, 15, 
19, 30). 

Chapters 21 and 22 are abounding in proverbs which touch 
on character, domestic life, genuine religion, etc. 

II. Sucezstep Topics. 

1. Form and Arrangement of these Proverbs. (1.) Notice the 
extreme regularity of form, each verse containing a complete 
proverb, each proverb consisting of two members, each mem- 
ber of a certain length (in Hebrew). (2) Note the parallel- 
ism: in chapters 10-15 almost exclusively antithetic ; in chap- 


orn 





| proverbs, “It bears innumerable traces of the comparatively 
high spiritual ideals in the midst of which it grew up.” 
Select the ten or twenty which seem most expressive of the 
best moral and religious sentiment of to-day. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON VI, MAY 7, 1898. 
The Value of Wisdom. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Prov. 3: 11-24. Memory verses: 13-17.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
11 ¢ My son, despise not the /11 My son, despise not the ' chas- 
chastening of the Lorp; neither tening of the Lorp; 
be weary of his correction : Neither be weary of his reproof: 
12 For whom the Lorp loveth he | 12 For whom the Lorp loveth he 
correcteth; even as a father the reproveth ; 
son in whom he delighteth. Even as a father the son in 
13 ¢ Happy isthe man that find- whom he delighteth. 
eth wisdom, and the man that | 13 Happy is the man that findeth 








| getteth understanding : wisdom, 
| 14 For the merchandise of it is And the man that *getteth 
| better than the merchandise of understanding. 


| xm 


81; 22:14; 13:1, and compare 1 Kings 4: 26; 11:1, 4,/ 


silver, and the gain thereof than 
fine gold. 

15 She is more precious than 
rubies: and al] the things thou 
canst desire are not to be com- 
pared unto her. 

16 Length of days isin her right 
hand; and in her left hand riches 
and honour. 

17 Her ways are ways of pleas- 
antness, and all her paths are 
peace 


18 She is a tree of life to them 
that lay hold upon her: and happy 
is every one that retaineth her. 

19 The Lorp by wisdom hath 
founded the earth; by under- 
standing hath he established the 
heavens, 

20 By his knowledge the depths 
are broken up, and the clouds 
drop down the dew. 

21 ¢ My son, let not them de- 
part from thine eyes : keep sound 
wisd6m and discretion : 

22 So shall they be life unto thy 
soul, and grace to thy neck. 

23 Then shalt thou walk in thy 
va eafely, and thy foot shall not 
stumble 
24 When thou liest down, thou 
shalt not be afraid: yea, thou 
shalt lie down, and thysleepshall 
be sweet. 





throughout. 










14 For the merchandise of it is 
better than the merchandise 
of silver, 

And the gain thereof than fine 


gold, 
15 She is more precious than 
1 rubies : 

And none of the things thou 
canst desire are to be com- 
pared unto her. 

16 Length of days is in her right 
hand; 

In her left hand are riches and 
honour. 

17 Her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, 

And all her paths are peace. 

18 She is a tree of life to them 
that lay hold upon her: 

And happy is every one that 
retaineth her. 

19 The Lorp by wisdom founded 
the earth ; 

By understanding he establish- 
ed the heavens. 

20 By his knowledge the depths 
were broken up, 

And the skies drop down the 
dew. 


21 My son, let not them depart 
from thine eyes ; 
Keep sound wisdom and dis- 
cretion ; 
22 So shall they be lifé unto thy 
soul, 
And grace to thy neck. 


*|23 Then shalt thou walk in thy 


way securely, 
And ‘*%thy foot shall not 
stumble. 
24 When thou liest down, thou 
shalt not be afraid : 
Yea, thou shalt lie down, and 





thy sleep shall be sweet. 


1 See Job xxvili. 18. 2 Heb. thou shalt not dash thy foot. 
The American Revisers would substitute “Jehovah ’”’ for ‘‘ the Lornp” 





Lxsson OUTLINE: { 


Dairy Home REaApDINeGs: 


T.—Job 5 : 1-27. 


LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Blessings of Right Living. 


Go.pEN Text FOR THE QuARTER: No good thing will he 
withhold from them that walk uprightly.—Psa, 84 : 11. 


Lesson Topic: Rewards of Wisdom. 


1. Getting Wisdom, vs. 11, 12. 

2. ‘Enjoying Wisdom, vs. 13-20. 

3. Keeping Wisdom, vs. 21-24. 
Goitpen Text: Trustin the Lord with all thine heart ; 

leaw not unto thine own wnderstanding.—Prov. 3 : 5. 


and 


M.—Prov. 3: 11-24. Rewards of wisdom. 
God’s supreme wisdom. 
W.—Psa. 19: 1-14." God’s wisdom revealed, 
T.—Psa. 94: 1-23. God’s wise providence, 








F.—Dan. 10: 1-21. Wisdom taught to man. 
$.—1 Cor. 1: 17-81. Wisdom in redemption. 
$.—Rev. 3: 14-22. The wise course, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. GETTING WISDOM, 

1. By Severe Discipline : 

Despise not the chastening of the Lord (11). 
He woundeth, and his hands make whole (Job 5 : 18). 
Then will I visit their eo with the - (Psa. 89 : $2). 
All chastening seemeth . . . grievous (Heb. 12 : 11). 
il. By Fatherly Reproof ; 

Whom the Lord loveth he reproveth ; even as a father (12), 


As a man chasteneth his son, so the Lord (Deut. 8 : 5). 
I will be his father :... I will chasten him (2 Sam. 7 : 14). 
What son is there whom his father chasteneth not? (Heb. 12 : 7. ) 


Il, ENJOYING WISDOM, 

1. ‘In a Happy State ; 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom (13). 
‘Happy is the people, whose God is the aay | om. 144 : 15). 
Blessed is the man that —> me (Prov. 8 
My joy may be in you, .. . your joy may be falfiliea (John 15 : 11). 
il. Possessed of Great Gain t 

The gain thereof [is better] than fine gold (14). 
More to be desired are they than gold (Psa. 19 : 10). 
Above gold, yea, above fine gold (Psa. 119 ; 127). 
Having found one pearl of great price (Matt, 13 : 46). 
Il. Having Incomparable Treasure : 

None of tne things thou canst desire are to be compared unto 
her (15). 
All the things. . . are not to be compared unto her (Prov. 8 : 11). 
He .. . selleth all that he bath, and buyeth that -_ Matt. 13 : 44), 
Not worthy to be compared with the glory (Rom. 8 : 
IV. Securing Long Life : 

Length of days is in her right hand ang 
With ae | life will I satisfy him (Psa. 91 : 
Length of days, and years of life, . shail ios add "om 8 : 2). 
Having promise of the life which now is (1 Tim. 4: 
V. Treading Pleasant Paths : 

Her ways are... pleasantness,...her paths are peace (17). 

e guideth me in the paths of righteousness (PSa. 23 : 3). 
ri the Pp aths of the Lord are lovingkindness { Psa. 25 : 19). 
The path of the righteous is as the shining light (Prov. 

Vi. Gaining Life Eternal: 

She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her (18). 
The tree of life also in the midst of the H 
Take also of the tree of life, and eat, an live for ever (Gen, $ : 22). 


: 8). 





| AOrpinstruction 2 Heb, draweth forth, 






They may have the right to come to the tree of life (Rev. 22 : id). 





























Vil. Becoming like God: 
The Lord by wisdom founded the earth (19). 
Who was made unto us wisdom from God (1 Cor. 1 : 30). 
Then shall I know even as also I have been known (1 Cor, 13 : 12), 
Weaball be like hin : for we shall see him even as he is(1 John3: 2). 


III, KEEPING WISDOM. 
1. Guarding it from Loss : 
My son, let not them depart from thine eyes (21). 
es it not, neither decline from the words of my mouth (Prov. 


Give he more earnest heed to the = that were heard (Heb. 2 : 1). 
Not a hearer that forgetteth (Jas. 1 : 25). 


ll. Holding it in Possession : 
Keep sound wisdom and discretion (21). 


Thou shalt bind them for a sign og thine hand (Deut. 6 : 8). 
Buy the truth, and sell it not (Prov. 23 : 23). 
Blessed are they that hear the word of God, and keep it (Luke 11 ; 28). 


Wl. Walking in its Ways: 
Then shalt thou walk in thy ways securely (23). 


Let us walk in the light of the Lord (Isa. 2 : 5). 
Ask .. . where is the good way, and walk therein (Jer. 6 : 16). 
So we also might walk in newness of life (Rom. 6 : 4). 


Verse 11.—''M ‘son, despise not the chastening of the Lord.”” (1) 
Paternal counsel ; (2) "Divine chastisement ; (3) Filial improvement. 

Verse 12,—‘* Whom the Lord loveth he reproveth.” (1) The loving 
Lord; (2) The chastened servant.—(1) God loving man; (2) God 
chastening man. 

Verse 18.—‘* Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. (1) A hidden 
treasure; (2) An earnest search; (3) A happy discovery 

Verse 14.—** The n thereof Tis better] than fine goid. ” (1) The 
welcome gain of gold ; (2) The better gain of wisdom. 

Verse 15.—She is’ more precious than eubies."’ (1) The high 
preciousness of rubies 3 The higher preciousness of wisdom. 

Verse 16.—"* Length of days is in her right hand.” (1) The proffer 
of Wisdom ; (2) The possession of the wise 

Verse 17.—** All her paths are peace.” () The 
ness; (2) The paths of peace.—(l1) Peace in w 
Trouble in the world’s ways. 


aths of wayward- 
om’s ways; (2) 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


REWARDS OF THE SAINTS. 


From God (Col. 3 : 24; Heb. 11 : 4). 

Is of grace (Rom, 4 : 4, 5, 16; 11 : 6). 

Is great (Matt. 5:12; Luke 6: 35; Heb. 10 : 35). 

Is full (2 John 8 ; Rev. 3: 11). 

Is sure (Prov. 11 ":18 ; 2 Tim. 4: 8). 

Is satisfactory (Psa.17:15; 65 : 4). 

Is incomparably grand (Rom. 8: 18; 2 Cor. 4 : 17), 
Endures forever (Luke 18 : 30; Rom. 6 : 23). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING DiscoursE.—In Chapter 2 are set forth in 
detail the prosperity of those who hear Wisdom, and the 
safety she affords from the temptations of evil men and 
women. Chapter 3, in the Revised Version, is divided into 
three paragraphs. The first (vs. 1-10) describes the blessings 
flowing from ‘trust and reverence toward God; the second 
(vs. 11-20) sets forth the value of wisdom ; the third (vs. 21-35) 
shows how wisdom protects, with an exhortation (vs. 27-35) 
to honesty and integrity. 

OvutLinE.—Admonition neither to despise the Lord’s 
chastening nor to faint under it, since it is a proof of his 
fatherly love (vs. 11, 12); to obtain wisdom gives greater 
happiness than gaining wealth (vs. 13, 14); the peace and 
prosperity attendant on the possession of wisdom (vs, 15-18) ; 
the Lord himself manifests wisdom in his works (vs. 19, 20). 
An admonition to cling to Wisdom, and a description of the 
grace and protection resulting from such a course of conduct 
(vs. 21-24). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


Different scholars propose very different divisions for this 
chapter. To me it seems clear that the author intended the 
logical division of the section, verses 5-26, to be as follows: 
First, verses 5-12 are four stanzas, each stanza consisting of 
four lines (two verses), touching our relationstoGo® Verses 
5 and 6 speak of looking to Jehoyah for guidance; verses 7 
and 8, of fearing Jehovah, as contrasted with self-wisdom ; 
verses 9 and 10, of honoring Jehovah out of our property ; 
and verses 11 and 12, of accepting from Jehovah the disci- 
pline of life. Second, verses 13-26 consist of two stanzas of six 
lines each, followed by four stanzas of four lines each, on the 
value of wisdom. Verses 13-15 speak of its value as com- 
pared with other values. Verses 16-18 speak of its value as 
shown in the advantages arising from it. Verses 19 and 20 
speak of its value as shown by its dignity as an attribute of 
Jehovah, Verses 21 and 22 speak of its value in quickening 
and adorning ; verses 23 and 24, of its value in giving a secure 
life; and verses 25 and 26, of its value arising from the dis- 
criminations of God’s moral government. 

With this analysis, our lesson consists of the fourth stanza 
of the first of these two divisions, and the first five stanzas of 
the second division, 

Verse 11.—Despise not : Better, “ refuse not.”—Chastening : 
The English word is from the Latin castus, “ pure,” and ago, “to 
lead or drive.” The leading or driving in the case is thought 
of as effected by blows, or by means analogous to blows. The 
original idea (whatever we may now think of it) was that of 
making one pure in character or conduct by whipping him. 
And so, in its variant forms, “castigate,” “chastise,” “chasten,” 
the word variously combines the ideas of the infliction of pain, 
spiritual improvement, and freedom from pretentiousness,— 
pretentiousness being thought of as a form of impurity. This 


English word here translates musar, a Hebrew word of analo- 
gous meaning. The stem-idea is that of using blows to 
lead one tu do what he ought todo, Rehoboam said to the 
people: “ My father chastised you with whips, but I will chas- 
tise you with scorpions” (1 Kings 12:11, 14). By blows 
given in punishment for an error committed, or given to call 
attention to an error, or given as asignal, aslave or an animal 
is trained to work correctly. The word musar denotes the 
result of the blows, either the chastisement itself, or the cor- 
recting, the setting right that comes from it, or the added 
knowledge, the instruction that one receives in consequence of 
it. So the word is variously rendered “chastisement,” “ chas- 
tening,” “correction,” “instruction.” In this verse, the Revised 
Version has “instruction” in the margin, although this mean- 
ing here is excluded by the parallelism of the lines, The 
English word “discipline” best fits the Hebrew word, provided 
we understand that discipline may include knowledge as well 
as training.— Be weary of: If theword “weary” were here used 
in the.slang-sense in which we sometimes speak of being 
“tired,” the translation would be pretty close. But the 
proper meaning of the word “ weary” here would imply that a 
person, after accepting the divine reproof a few times, is liable 
to become restive because God continues to reprove him, and 
so needs to be especially cautioned against this. This idea 
may be in itself correct and important, but it is not contained 
in the passage before us. What is here said is that we are 
not to be disgusted at God’s reproof. Weare not to entertain 
a feeling of aversion for it.—His correction: The Revised 
Version here has “reproof,” which is correct. To reprove is 
to prove again, to test something, and reject it if it does not 
stand the test. To reprove a person is to set him right by 
showing him the proofs in the case; that is, by reasoning 
with him, as distinguished from setting him right by chas- 
tisement. 

Verse 12.—Cvrrecteth: Better, “ reproveth,” as in the Re- 
vised Version. These notes on the two verses are summed 
up in the following translation : 


“‘ Jehovah’s discipline, my son, refuse thou not, 
And be not disgusted at his reproof ; 
For whom Jehovah loveth he reproveth, 
Even as a father [reproveth] the son he delighteth in.” 


This stanza has interesting relations to two other passages. 
Exactly the same sentiment, stated more compactly, and in 
reverse order, is found in Job 5: 17: 


“Behold, happy is a man whom Eloah reproveth ; 
And the discipline of Shaddai refuse thou not.” 


And the whole stanza is cited in Hebrews 12: 5, 6: 
“ My son, regard not lightly the chastening of Jehovah, 
Nor faint when thou art reproved of him; 
For whom Jehovah loveth he chasteneth, 
And scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” 


The quotation in Hebrews follows the ordinary text of the 
Septuagint word for word, except in the insertion of “my” in 
the clause “ my son,” from the Hebrew. Our best existing 
copies of the Septuagint, however, have “reproveth” in the 
third line, and not “chasteneth,” and so agree with the He- 
brew. “Scourgeth every,” in the fourth line, in the place of 
“as a father,” is probably due to an error made by the Greek 
translator in reading his Hebrew text. But the errors do not 
render the Greek translation other than thoroughly truthful. 
“And the comment on the passage in the Book of Hebrews, 
even if inspiration were left out of the question, is wonder- 
fully good comment. 

The Value of Wisdom as Compared with Other Treasures.— 
The two verses we have been considering can easily be con- 
nected with the subject of the lesson as given, for it is evi- 
dently the part of wisdom to accept the discipline Jehovah 
provides for us. But, in the stanzas that now follow, the 
value of wisdom is more directly treated. 

Verve 13.—Findeth .. . getteth: The first of these verbs is 
a perfect, and is here best translated “hath found.” The 
second is an imperfect, and is well translated by the English 
present. The Revised Version offers the alternate translation 
“draweth out,”—that is, “educateth,” or, better still, “ edu- 
ceth.”— Wisdom: This is the most important word here, but 
it has been already treated of in the last lesson, and the lesson 
for March 19.— Understanding: The word so translated is 
from the same stem with the preposition that means “ be- 
tween.” It describes the process of seeing the differences 
that exist between things; that is, of making distinctions, of 
discriminating. It is sometimes translated by the English 
word “discernment,” from dis, “ apart,” and cerno, “arrange,” 
—the arranging of things separately one from another, and 
looking at each by itself. The English words “ discreet” and 
“discrete” are of the same derivation. The thing spoken 
of in the proverb is the educating of our powers of discern- 
ment. 

Verse 14. —Merchandice : By this term we commonly mean 
goods offered for sale. The English translators mean by it 
“traffic,” the act of buying and selling. They meant to say 
that the wisdom business is better than the-silver business. 
But the end of traffic is the making of a profit, and “profit” is 
the better word to use here.—Gain : Etymologically, the word 





is exactly our word “ income.”—Fine gold: Possibly gold dust, 





in distinction from gold that has been worked. The four lines 
might take the following form: 
“ Happy is a man that hath found wisdom, 
And a man that cultivateth discernment. 
For the profit of it is better than a profit in silver, 
And the income of it than fine gold.” 


Verse 15.—Rubies: The Revised Version gives, margin- 
ally, the alternative readings “red coral” and “ pearls.” 
Either preserves the point of the comparison. The succes- 
sive statements as to the value of Wisdom are in climacteric 
order. She is better than silver, better than gold, better than 
gems, better than whatever else one may regard as most 
desirable. 

The sentiments of these six lines are frequent in the Book 
of Proverbs (for example, 8: 11,19; 16:16). It is possi- 
ble to think of them as an abridgment of the splendid pas- 
sage in Job 28: 12-20. Verse 13a reminds us of our Saviour’s 
parable concerning the treasure hid in a field, and verse lia 
of his merchantman seeking goodly pearls and finding one 
priceless pearl. It may be a matter of passing interest to 
add that the Septuagint interpolates between the two lines of 
verse 15; 


“ Nothing evil shall compete with her, 
She is well known to all that draw near her. ” 


How Wisdom will Benefit those who Find her.—In the first 
four lines of the following stanza, it is affirmed thatgthe pos- 
session of wisdom is cohducive to longevity, to wealth and 
honor, toa pleasant life, to a peaceful life. In the remain- 
ing two lines, the same general idea is expressed in different 
form. 

Verse 16.—Right hand, etc.: Wisdom is personified as a 
woman holding something to offer in each hand. Reduced 
to a prose form, the statement is that he who is wise lives 
longer, other things being equal, than other men, and has 
more success in gaining wealth and position. 

At the close of this verse, the Septuagint again adds two 
lines : 

“From her mouth proceedeth righteousness ; 
Law and pity she beareth on her tongue.” 


Verse 17.—Her ways: Perhaps the personification is con- 
tinued,—the ways in which Wisdom walks, and in which her 
followers walk with her. In any case, it is affirmed that, if 
we wisely choose our ways, we shall find them pleasanter and 
more peaceful than if we fuil to make that choice. 

Verse 18.—Tree of life: Perhaps a reference to the tree of 
life of Genesis 2:9; 3: 22.—Retaineth: The man and woman 
of the account in Genes's were not wise in their search for 
knowledge, and failed to retain their tree of life. The good 
gifts offered by Wisdom are not for all, but for those who lay 
hold of her, and hold her fast. 

Wisdom is an Attribute of Jehovah, and therefore of Measure- 
less Value.—Verses 19 and 20 allude to the creation account 
in Genesis, as verse 18 alludes to the account of the tree of 
life. The Revised Version is correct in substituting “founded,” 
“established,” etc., for “ hath founded,” etc. 

Verse 19.—By wisdom: Not by wisdom as an instrument, 
nor by impersonated wisdom as an agent, but by means of his 
wisdom. 

Verse 20.— The depths were broken up : The depths referred 
to are those of the ocean. The phraseology is very much 
like that of Genesis 7: 11, “ All the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up,” and the words possibly refer to some 
convulsion of nature. But I suspect that the author had in 
mind, rather, the idea of the tearing apart of the land, to 
form the bed of the sea, so that we should get the meaning 
if we should translate “the deeps were valleyed out.” One 
of the most stupendous of the phenomena of the natural world 
is contrasted with one of the most gentle,—the forming of 
the ocean-beds with the falling of the dew. The point is 
that, alike in the original creating of the earth, the heaven, 
the ocean, and in the continual ministrations of such agents 
as the dew, God displays his wisdom, his discernment, his 
knowledge; and that which shines so brightly as a divine 
attribute is surely something of great value. 

Wisdom Gives Life and Grace.—In verses 20 and 21, other 
words are used instead of wisdom and understanding, which 
have hitherto been employed.—Them: The pronoun stands 
for the nouns in the next line.-—Sound wisdom: This is one 
word in the Hebrew. In meaning, it is like the English 
word “sagacity,” the swift and true insight which enables 
one to win success for himself or others.— Discretion : Another 
unusual word, meaning thoughtfulness or good sense.—So 
shall they be life wnto thy soul: The verb is masculine; the 
nouns “sound wisdom” and “ discretion” are feminine; the 
noun “ life” is masculine plural. These facts seem to justify 
the translation “ that life may be tothy soul.” But, however 
we translate, the meaning is that he who “keeps” sagacity 
and good sense is thereby gifted with inward life and outward 
grace. 

Wisdom Gives Security of Life-—Verse 23 affirms this of the 
active portions of life, when one is walking by the way, and 
verre 24 of the parts of life that are devoted to rest and sleep. 





Verse 25 affirms the same thing as true in the face of the 
sudden storms that come upon the wicked, and verse 26 ex- 
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plains it by referring it to the providential care of Jehovah. 
_ Thy foot shall not stumble: The margin of the Revised Ver- 

sion correctly gives the form, “Thou shalt not dash thy 
foot.” Perhaps the verse should be explained as a reference 
to Psalm 91 : 12, which gives the same picture of divine provi- 
dential care. 

In seeking the religious meaning of such passages as these, 
two extremes are to be avoided. First, there is a vein of hard 
common-sense that runs through these verses. Wisdom, dis- 
cernment, knowledge, sagacity, thoughtfulness, have to do 
directly with making us really alive, and making the course 
of our existence successful, secure, pleasant, desirable. If we 
sublimate all this into refined religious thinking or sentiment, 
or if we somehow allegorize it away, we fail to utilize a very 
important part of the truth. But, on the other hand, the 
author of this Book of Proverbs thinks of the fear of God as 
the beginning of wisdom. In his way of looking at things, 
wisdom, discernment, knowledge, sagacity, good sense, can- 
not be dissevered from our relations to God. Apart from 
these relations, Wisdom would not exist, and could not offer 
her ways of peace, her paths of pleasantness, or safe activity, 
or fearlesssleep, The religious experience here contemplated 
is not one that is separated from common things, but one that 
interpenetrates common things. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Heavenly Wisdom, which is represented in the first chapter 

of Proverbs as no less marked by a love of openness and 
appeal tc the reason and conscience of men than its oppo- 
site for secrecy and darkness, stands in the second chapter in 
the places of chief concourse in the city, warning the foolish 
and counseling the irresolute. Her hands are uplifted in 
her earnest appeals, and her whole bearing like that of the 
noblest of the prophets, who pleaded in the same way with 
their generation in the streets and open places at the city 
gates. 
* The ruin of life by folly is the burden of the first chapter. 
The benefits of Wisdom, in every relation of man to God or 
his fellows, are recounted in the second. Everything depends 
on the sincerity of our desire to know her counsels and our 
inflexible continuance in obeying them. We must incline 
our ear, apply our heart, cry after knowledge of her, seek her 
a nen seek for silver or for hidden treasures ; and only when 
we doo will she be found. For true wisdom is the gift of 
God. To him who obtains it, Jehovah becomes a shield from 
folly and a guide in the ways of uprightness. Wisdom gives 
discretion and understanding, which will guard him who has 
them from the snares of the worthless of both sexes, With- 
out wisdom, man’s path leads to “the shades;” with it, is 
life. While the sinner dies, the upright shall dwell alive in 
the land, As to the wicked, they shall be cut off, and trans- 
gressors shall be rooted out (v. 22). 

Hitherto the voice of Wisdom has sought to arm the young 
man against the seductions of evil associates by painting the 
calamicies that such “folly” brings on him. In the third 
chapter she goes on to show, with more detail, the attractions 
of the path which she invites us to tread, at once in itself 
and in its fruits, True wisdom, cries she, besides all worldly 
benefits it secures, brings also the priceless honor of high 
favor with God. But it must never be forgotten that the 
only wisdom he recognizes is that which springs from a sin- 
cere religiousness. This, however, will give him who has it 
long life, and quiet from fear of evil. He who values the two 
graces, kindness (that is, love) and absolute truthfulness, en- 
joined by wisdom, binding them like golden chains round his 
neck, end also writing them on the tables of his inmost soul, 
will find favor with God and man. 

The mention of these two divine powers, love and truth, 
calls forth an exhortation to seek only that wisdom which 
rests on the fear of God, since mere worldly prudence is not 
enough. But this can only be done if we give up all con- 
fidence in ourselves, and lean on the wisdom that comes from 
above,—if we acknowledge our need of heavenly guidance in 
all our paths, and, while thus fearing Jehovah, resolutely 
turn away from all evil. To him who acts thus, such “ wis- 
dom” will be a blessing beyond thought. “It will be medi- 
cine to his fiesh, and refreshment to his bones” (8). He 

who identifies himself in such a way with God will naturally 
honor him with his substance, and with the firstfruits of all 
his increase (9); words which may either mean, generally, 
the exercise of a generous liberality in all that promotes good 
among men, or, possibly, the careful payment of tithes and 
firstfruite ordered by the law. These, however, are not else- 
where mentioned in the whole book, apparently as too formal 
and priestly; and therefore it may be better to think of the 
wide virtue of beneficence to man at large, than only of pay- 
ments to the clergy, though no man that fears God will be 
wanting in due care of his public servants. 

To such generous bounty there is promised the richest ac- 
knowledgment from above. The barns of him who shows it 
will be filled with plenty, and his presses will stream over 


everything depends on the motive of our good works. To be 
generous in the belief that it is only an investment at high 
interest, with God for security, makes the whole a mere trick 
of sordid selfishness, which can bring no blessing. To give 
for love, hoping for nothing again, is very different. 

Yet we are not in any case to count on worldly prosperity, 
however sincere we may be in our fidelity to God (11). Chas- 
tisement may be sent, even though Jehovah recognize us as 
his sons. As the old Puritans used to say, we can never tell 
God’s heart from his hand, To be afflicted, Wisdom assures 
us, may, indeed, be a sign of our heavenly sonship; “for 
whom Jehovah loveth he correcteth; even asa father the 
son in whom he delighteth.” That our chastisement should 
be called “ correcting” in itself is consoling; for “to correct” 
means “to make right,”—not the implying that we were 
previously altogether wrong, as might be said of those set on 
evil, but as the putting into the straight road again those 
who for the moment had lost it. Eliphaz was right in say- 
ing to Job much the same as Wisdom says to her audience, 
though he drew a wrong inference from even so consolatory a 
truth, in the case of the patriarch (Job 5:17,18). It seems, 
indeed, to have been a widespread conviction through age 
after age; for we have it here in Proverbs, which reflects the 
ideas of the days after Solomon. Eliphaz shows that it was 
familiar beyond Israel; for he was from Teman, in Edom, 
and therefore one of another race than the Hebrew. The 
author of the Ninety-fourth Psalm, the date of which is very 
late, repeats it. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
quotes it; and it is reproduced once more by John the 
Divine in the Revelation (Job 5 : 17; Psa. 94:12; Heb. 
12:5,6; Rev. 3: 19). 

A fresh eulogium on Wisdom now begins: (13.) “ Well is it 
for the man who has found wisdom, and for the man who 
wins understanding; for to gain her is better than to gain 
silver, and there is more profit in having her than in having 
fine gold. She is more precious than the costly red coral or 
pearls, All the things thou prizest most are not to be com- 
pared with her. (16.) Length of daysis in her right hand, 
and in her left hand riches and honor. Her ways are ways 
of sweet delight, and all her paths are peace. (18.) Sheisa 
very tree of life to them that make her theirs, and happy is 
every one who holdeth her fast. (19.) So great and glorious, 
indeed, is she, that she was the helper of Jehovah in his 
founding the earth and preparing the heavens. By his hav- 
ing W sdom in an infinite measure he broke up the floods, so 
that part sank into the channels he had made for it, and 
became the ocean; and part floated overhead, to be the store- 
house and mother of dew.” 

Having thus exalted the glories of the truly wise, a new 
exhortation to the “son” to seek this priceless blessing is 
begun: (21.) “My son, keep fast hold of sound wisdom and 
discretion, and never let them out of thy sight ; for thus they 
will be life to thy soul and grace to thy neck [as if it were 
adorned with chains of gold, Prov. 1:9]. Then thou shalt 
walk in thy way safely, and thy foot shall not stumble, 
When thou liest down, thou shalt not be afraid; yea, thou 
shaltdie down, and thy rest shall begweet.” 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





THE GIFTS OF HEAVENLY WISDOM. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The repetition of the words “ my son” at the beginning of 
this lesson marks a new section, which extends to verse 20, 
inclusively, another section being similarly marked as com- 
mencing in verse 21. The fatherly counsels of these early 
chapters are largely reiterations of the same ideas, being line 


upon line. “To write the same things to you, to me indeed is 
pnot grievous, but for you it is safe,” Many strokes drive the 
nailhome. Exhortations to get wisdom, based upon the bless- 


ings she brings, are the staple of the whole. If we look care- 
fully at the section (vs..11-20), we find in it a central core 
(vs. 13-18), setting forth the blessings which Wisdom gives, 
preceded by two verses, inculcating the right acceptance of 
God’s chastisements which are one chief means of attaining 
wisdom, and followed by two verses (vs. 19, 20), which exalt 
her as being divine as well as human. So the portraiture of 
her working in humanity is framed by a prologue and epi- 
logue, setting forth two aspects of her relation to God; 
namely, that she is imparted by him through the discipline 
of trouble, and that she dwells in his bosom and is the agent 
of his creative work. 

The prologue, then, points to sorrow and trouble, rightly 
accepted, as one chief means by which we acquire heavenly 
wisdom. Note the profound insight into the meaning of sor- 
rows. They are “ instruction” and “reproof.” The thought 
of the Book of Job is here fully incorporated and assimilated. 
Griefs and pains are not tokens of anger, nor punishments of 
din, but love-gifts meant to help to the acquisition of wisdom. 
They do not come because the sufferers are wicked, but in 
order to make them good or better. Tempests are meant to 
blow us into pert. The lights are lowered in the theater 
that fairer scenes may become visible on the thin screen be- 
tween us and eternity. Other supports are struck away that 





with new wine (10). It needs hardly be said, however, that 


earthly loss and bitterness is, “ Wisdom is the principal 
thing; therefore get wisdom.”. God himself becomes our 
schoolmaster, and through the voice of the human teacher 
we hear his deeper tones saying, “ My son, despise not the 
chastening.” 

Note, too, the assurance that all discipline is the fruit of 
fatherly love. How many sad hearts in all ages these few 
words have calmed and braced! How sharp a test of our 
child-like spirit our acceptance of them, when our own hearts 
are sore, is! How deep the peace which they bring when 
really believed! How far they go to solve the mystery of 
pain, and turn darkness into a solemn light! 

Note, further, that the words “despise” and “be weary” 
both imply rather rejection with loathing, and thus express 
unsubmissiye impatience which gets no good from discipline. 
The beautiful rendering of the Septuagint, which has been 
made familiar by its adoption in Hebrews, makes the two 
words express two opposite faults. They “despise” who 
steel their wills against the rod, and make as if they did not 
feel the pain ; they “faint” who collapse beneath the blows, 
which they feel so much that they lose sight of their pur- 
pose. Dogged insensibility and utter prostration are equally 
harmful. He who meets life’s teachings, which are a Father's 
correction, with either, has little prospect of getting wisdom. 

Then follows the nmin part of this section (vs. 13-18),—the 
praise of Wisdom as in herself most precious, and as bestow- 
ing highest good. “The man that findeth wisdom” reminds 
us of the peasant in Christ’s parable, who found treasure hid- 
den in a field, and the “‘ merchandise” in verse 14, of the 
trader seeking goodly pearls, But the finding in verse 13 is 
not like the rustic’s in the parable, who was seeking nothing 
when a chance stroke of his plow or kick of his heel laid bare 
the glittering gold. It is the finding which rewards seeking. 
The figure of acquiring by trading, like that of the pearl- 
merchant in the companion parable, implies pains, effort, 
willingness to part with something in order to attain. 

The nature of the price is not here in question. We know 
who has said, “I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the 
tire.” We buy heavenly wisdom when we surrender our- 
selves, The price is desire to possess, and willingness to accept 
as an undeserved, unearned gift. But that does not come into 
view in our lesson. Only this is strongly put in it,—that this 
heavenly wisdom outshines all jewels, outweighs all wealth, 
and is indeed the only true riches. “ Rubies” is probably 
rather to be taken as “ corals,” which seem to have been very 
highly prized by the Jews, and, no doubt, found their way to 
them from the Indian Ocean vid the Red Sea. The word 
rendered “ things thou canst desire” is better taken as mean- 
ing “jewels.” 

This noble and conclusive depreciation of material wealth 
in comparison with wisdom, which is not merely intellectual, 
but rests on the fear of the Lord, and is goodness as well as 
understanding, never needed preaching with more emphasis 
than in our day, when more and more the commercial spirit 
invades every region of life, and rich men are the aristocrats 
and envied types of success. When will America and Eng- 
land believe the religion which they profess, and adjust their 
estimates of the best things accordingly? How many so- 
called Christian parents would think their son mad if he 
said, “I do not care about getting rich; my goal is to be wise 
with God’s wisdom”? How few of us order our lives on the 
footing of this old teacher’s lesson, and act out the belief that 
wisdom is more than wealth! The man who heaps millions 
together, and masses it, fails in life, however a.vulgar world 
and a nominal church may admire and glorify him. The 
man who wins Wisdom succeeds, however bare may be his 
cupboard, and however people may pity him for having 
failed indife, because he has not drawn prizes im the Devil’s 
lottery. His blank is a prize, and their prizes are blanks, 
This decisive subordination of material to spiritual good is 
too plainly duty and common sense to need being dwelt upon; 
but, alas! like a great many other most obvious accepted 
truths, it is disregarded as universally as believed. 

The inseparable accompaniments of wisdom are next elo- 
quently described. The picture is the poetical clothing of 
the idea that all material good wilhcome to him who despises 
itall and clasps Wisdom to his heart, Some things flow from 
Wisdom possessed as usual consequences; some are inseparable 
from her. The gift in her right hand is length of days; that 
in her left, which, by its position, is suggested as inferior to 
the former, is wealth and honor,—two goods which will attend 
the long life. No doubt, such promises are to be taken with 
limitations; but, no doubt, either that, on the whole, loyal 
devotion to and real possession of heavenly wisdom do tend 
in the direction of lengthening lives, which are by it de- 
livered from vices and anxieties which cut many a career 
short, and of gathering round silver hairs, reverence, and 
troops of friends. 

These are the usual consequences, and may be fairly brought 
into view as secondary encouragements to seek Wisdom. But 
if she is sought for the sake of getting these attendant bless- 
ings, she will not be found, She must be loved for herself, 
not for her dowry, or she will not be won. At the same time, 
the overstrained and fantastic morality, which stigmatizes 





we may lean hard on God. The voice of all experience of 


regard to the blessed results of a religioud life as selfishness, 
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finds ‘no support in Scripture, as it has none in common sense. 


Would there were more of such selfishness ! 

Sometimes Wisdom’s hands do not hold these outward gifts. 
But the connection between her and the next blessings spoken 
of is inseparable. Her ways are pleasantness and peace. “In 
keeping”—not ‘or keeping—“ her commandments is great 
reward.” Inward delight and deep tranquillity of heart 
attend every step taken in obedience to Wisdom. The course 
of conduct so prescribed will often involve painful crucifying 
of the lower nature, but its pleasure far outweighs its pain. 
It will often be strewn with sharp flints, or may even have 
red-hot plowsshares laid on it, as in old ordeal trials; but 
still it will be pleasant to the true self. Sin is a blunder as 
well as a crime, and enlightened self-interest would point 
out the same course as the highest law of Wisdom. In 
reality, duty and delight are co-extensive. They are two 
names for one thing,—one taken from consideration of its 
obligation ; the other, from observation of its issues, “Calm 
pleasures there abide.” The only complete peace, which fills 
and quiets the whole man, comes from obeying Wisdom, or, 
what is the same thing, from following Christ. There is no 
other way of bringing all our nature into accord with itself, 
ending the war between conscience and inclination, between 
flesh and spirit. There is no other way of bringing us into 
amity with all circumstances, so that fortunate or adverse 
shall be recognized as good, and nothing be able to agitate us 
very much, Peace with ourselves, the world, and God, is 
always the consequence of listening to Wisdom. 

The whole fair picture is summed up in verse 18: “ She is 
a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her.” This is a dis- 
tinct allusion to the narrative of Genesis, The flaming sword 
of the cherub guard is sheathed, and access to the tree, which 
gives immortal life to those who eat, is open tous. Mark 
how that great word “life” is here gathering to itself at least 
the beginnings of higher conceptions than those of simple 
existence, It is swelling like a bud, and preparing to open 
and disclose the perfect flower, the life which stands in the 
knowledge of God and the Christ whom he has sent. Jesus, 
the incarnate Wisdom, is himself “the tree of life in the midst 
of the paradise of God.” The condition of access to it is 
“laying hold” by the outstretched hand of Faith, and keep- 
ing hold with holy obstinacy of grip, in spite of all tempta- 
tions to slack our grasp. That retaining is the condition of 
true blessedness. 

Verses 19 and 20 invest the idea of Wisdom with still 
loftier sublimity, since they declare that it is an attribute of 
God himself, by which creation came into being. The mean- 
ing of the writer is inadequately grasped if we take it to be 
only that creation shows God’s wisdom. This personified 
Wisdom dwells with God, is the agent of creation, comes with 
invitations to men, may be possessed by them, and showers 
blessings on them. The planet Neptune was divined before 
it was discovered, by reason of perturbations in the move- 
ments of the exterior members of the system, unaccountable 
unless some great globe of light, hitherto unseen, were sway- 
ing them in their orbits. Do we not see here like influence 
streaming from the unrisen light of Christ? Personification 
prepares for incarnation. There is One who has been with 
the Father from the beginning, by whom all things came into 
being, whose voice sounds to all, who is the tree of life, whom 
we may all possess, and with whose own peace we may be 
peaceful and blessed forevermore. 

Verses 21-24 belong to the next section of the great dis- 
course or hymn. They add little to the preceding. But we 
may Observe the earnest exhortation to let wisdom and under- 
standing be ever in sight. Eyes are apt to stray and clouds 
to hide the sun. Effort is needed to counteract the tendency 
to slide out of consciousness, which our weakness imposes on 
the most certain and important truths, A wisdom which we 
do not think about is as good or as bad as non-existent for us. 
One prime condition of healthy spiritual life is the habit of 
meditation, thereby renewing our gaze upon the facts of God’s 
revelation and the bearing of these on our conduct. 

The blessings flowing from Wisdom are again dilated on, 
from a somewhat different point of view. She is the giver 
of life. And then she adorns the life she gives. One has 
seen homely faces so refined and glorified by the fair soul 
that shone through them as to be, “ as it were, the face of an 
angel.” Gracefulness should be the outward token of inward 
grace. Some good people forget that they are bound to 
“adorn the doctrine.” But they who have drunk most 
deeply of the fountain of Wisdom will find that, like the 
fabled spring, its waters confer strange loveliness. Lives 
spent in communion with Jesus will be lovely, however 
homely their surroundings, and however vulgar eyes, taught 
only to admire staring colors, may find them dull, The 
world saw “no beauty that they should desire hint;’ in Him 
whom holy souls and heavenly angels and the divine Father 
deemed “ fairer than the sons of men” ! 

Safety and firm footing in active life will be ours if we walk 
in Wisdom’s ways. He who follows Christ’s footsteps will 
tread surely, and not fear foes, Quiet repose in hours of rest 
will be his. A day filled with happy service will be followed 
by a night full of calm slumber. “Whether we sleep or 
wake, we live” with him ; and, if we do, both will be blessed, 





and our lives will move on gently to the time when days and 
nights shall melt into one, and there will be no need for re- 
pose; for there will be no work that wearies and no hands 
thatdroop. The last lying down in the grave will be attended 
with no terrors. The last sleep there shall be sweet; for it 
will really be awaking to the full possession of the personal 
Wisdom, who is our Christ, our life in death, our heaven in 
heaven. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


There is something whose value cannot be measured by our 
standards. It cannot be valued by the measure of the gold 
of Ophir. No mention shall be made of coral or of pearls in 
comparison, and none of our precious stones can equal it. 
This priceless thing, all price beyond, is wisdom. It is not 
the only thing not measurable by our standards of value. 
We can exchange our health for wealth, but cannot change 
back. Life itself is naught when honor is gone. Men soon 
become warped in judgment if they supremely seek values 
that are not best, and become more so as they grow older. Rich 
men are seldom sane in their estimates of value, their rela- 
tion to opportunities and their fellow-men. 

How is wisdom, with its value above all our standards, 
attained? The reverence of the Lord is the A BC of wis- 
dom, and to depart from evil is understanding. 

In so high a school we need the guidance and even the 
chastening and reproofs of the Lord, These are so full of 
love that even pain from bis hand is more pleasure than the 
plaudits of men. 

If the heavenly Father sees the need of rods and reproofs, 
can earthly parents refuse to use them ? 

It is blessed to regard life as God’s school. In every way 
we should be as glad to Jearn as his love is glad to teach. 

When we seek pleasure merely, it eludes us; but when we 
seek wisdom, ways of pleasantness and paths of peace are all 
about us. 

Wisdom is so precious because by it the Lord has founded 
the earth, and established the heavens (v. 19). *He who has 
wisdom does not need to seek such poor delight as comes 
from gold. He has what God has. He has life for his soul, 
grace for his neck (v. 22). He shall. be in safety asleep or 
awake (v. 24). 

To get it, one must regard God as the tenderest and highest 
of all, his law as the supreme guide of life, and that there are 
things so high and worthy that chastisements are necessary 
to reveal them. 

, Are we in this school as diligent scholars, or as listless 
urchins anxious to play truant ? 


University Park, Oolo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Despise not thou the chastening of the Lord ; neither be weary 
of his reproof (v.11). If we are sure of a father’s love and of 
a father’s wisdom, we can be sure that whatever he does for 
his child is the best thing that could be done. The father is 
to be judged not by his methods of treatment, but by the 
spirit that prevails in his choice of methods ; just as a physi- 
cian is to be judged not by the taste of his medicines, but by 
his character and known skill. The true child will not de-, 
spise his father’s training of him, any more than a trustful 
patient will despise his physician’s treatment of him. If a 
father or a physician doesn’t tire of caring for us, we oughtn’t 
to tire of being treated wisely and in love. 

For whom the Lord loveth he reproveth (v.12). Have you 
any special reason for thinking that the Lord loves you? 
How has he shown this love? Has he reproved you, as 
though he had a peculiar interest in your welfare? Do you, 
in fact, welcome the Lord’s reproofs, as evidences of his 
peculiar love for you? If you believe this assurance of his 
word, you ought to do so. And when his reproofs and correc- 
tions come to you, you should be glad and grateful for them 
as gifts of his love. Would the absence of such reproofs and 
corrections disturb you with the thought that God may have 
forgotten you? There is more reason for such fear, on your 
part, than for any fear that sorrows and bereaveménts are an 
indication of his displeasure. 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. .. . For the merchandise 
of it is better than the merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof 
than fine gold (vs, 18, 14). Silver and gold we all know about, 
but wisdom and understanding we are not so familiar with. 
We know what we could do with silver and gold, and the less 
we have of them the more we want them. But as to wisdom 
and understanding, we are not sure but they would rather 
interfere with the pursuit and possession of the things we find 
most enjoyment with nowadays. If we had more silver and 
gold, we could dress better, and we could make more of a 
show in society, and we could have good dinners and give 
entertainments as often as we pleased, and we could keep fast 





horses, and maintain a box at the opera, and do a great many 


other things that the world deems desirable. But if we had 
more wisdom and understanding, it is a question whether we 
should enjoy all these things as much as we now think we 
should. After all, it requires faith to make us believe that 
wisdom and understanding are really better than gold and 
silver, 

She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her (v.18). A 
tree has life and growth in it. It is bigger ten years after it 
is planted than it was when it was first set out; and it is 
bigger still fifty years after. It also has fresh leaves every 
year, and it bears fruit in its season. There is no life in sil- 
ver and gold, or in diamonds and rubies. A man who has 
money is no bigger than a man who lacks money, and it is 
often the case that a rich man grows smaller as he grows richer. 
But a man who has wisdom grows every year, and he bears 
leaves and fruit in their season. There is life in wisdom. 
It is a good thing to lay hold on such a living treasure. 

Then shalt thou walk in thy way securely (v. 23). A wrong 
path is never a safe path. A right path is never unsafe. If 
a man chooses a path that he knows to be wrong, he can 
never walk in ft securely, He knows that he is all the time 
in danger of slipping or stumbling; and even if he walks on 
steadily and smoothly it is worse for him than if he stumbled 
or slipped. Progress in the wrong path is worse than failure. 
But if a man is in the right way he need have no fear, It 
were better to go over a precipice in the path of duty than 
to walk unhindered in a path that ought never to have been 
entered. 

When thou liest down, thou shalt not be afraid: yea, thou shalt 
lie down, and thy sleep shall be sweet (v.24). A sleeping man 
whom the Lord keeps is safer than a wide-awake man who 
proposes to take care of himself. A man has no business to 
sleep when it is his duty to be awake ; but if it is his duty to 
be asleep, he is safer sleeping than waking. What a weary 
world this would be if a child of God couldn’t sleep in safety! 
But God giveth to his loved ones while they sleep. Therefore, 

**In peace will I both lay me down and sleep : 
For thou, Lord, alone makest me dwell in safety.” 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, 8SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


To-day ten million scholars ate studying a lesson out of a 
book that speaks much about wisdom. This is good. Let 
the teacher use this opportunity, and have a talk with the 
scholars about this much-to-be-desired thing. He will have 
a chance to correct many wrong thoughts as to that in which 
true wisdom consists. Begin by calling attention to the great 
efforts that we are constantly putting forth to educate men, 
See, we have kindergartens, primary schools, grammar schools, 
academies, colleges, and professional schools, so that from 
the age of three to that of twenty-three we are all the time 
working on the individual to teach him something. And 
even then we do not stop; for there are men who keep on 
studying all their lives long. It is not possible to conceive 
adequately what all this intellectual activity means. 

Now ask the echolar if all those who go through the courses 
laid down above are wise. They will answer “No.” I have 
seen men who had splendid educations living in lodging- 
houses on the Bowery, with not a cent in their pockets, and 
not a real friend in all the world. I have buried a well- 
educated man in the Potters’ Field, and I could say of him 
truly that he dieth as the fool dieth. All the splendid 
opportunies that he had enjoyed had been wasted, and his 
life was a complete wreck. What do such occurrences as this 
teach us? They teach us that knowledge is not the same 
thing as wisdom ; for a man may know much, and yet make 
utter shipwreck of his life; and therefore to call such a man 
“wise” is folly. 

Make it clear, then, to the class, that wisdom is something 
very different from knowledge, or power, or from anything 
that is external to the character of the man. A very igno- 
rant man may so shape his life that he deserves to be called 
wise, while a millionaire or a college graduate may so live 
that we are forced to call hima fool. What, then, is that 
wisdom of which this book speaks so much? It is that of 
which the Bible speaks when it says “the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.” True wisdom, then, shows itself, - 
not in mere knowledge, but in a right course of action. 

Now you are ready to go on to the more careful considera- 
tion of the lesson-text ; for now you will understand why it 
says what it does. It says that this kind of wisdom is more 
valuable than gold or jewels. And thisistrue. I have seen 
wise poor men, and have seen rich fools; and of the two I 
had rather be the former. It is better to know than to have, 
and it is better to do right than to-possess all the riches of 
India and do wrong. I know, of course, that the natural man 
does not believe this; but that is just because he is not wise, 
If he were, he would think otherwise than he does. One of 
the great follies and sins of this day is this false estimate of 
the value of riches. Men will doalmost anything to win them 
and many have gone so far as to get into prison in the wild 
chase. Yet many of our scholars are to-day envying those 





who have riches, irrespective of the follies that they are com- 
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mitting. Surely, if this age needs anything, it is a strong 
lesson on the relative value of wisdom and cash. 

Bat now see what verse 16 says. It says that to the wise 
man comes length of days. Some of our scholars may say at 
once that this is not true, and that many wise men die young. 
Yes; but I never heard that any man died at any earlier age 
because he was wise than he would had he been foolish,—have 
you? The fact isthat the wisdom that begins in the fear of God 
tends to a long life; and all human experience bears out this as- 
sertion. I knowone street in New York where seven thousand 
mer live in lodging-houses. They are, for the most part, men 
who have no fear of God before their eyes; and if you were to 
try and teach them this lesson, they would laugh at you, and 
go out and getadrink. But, strange to say, there are very 
few of them who have gray hairs. Where are the old men 
of this grade of society? They are in their graves. Their 
lack of the wisdom spoken of in our lesson has shortened 
their lives. On the other hand, go to that directors’-meeting 
of the society that sends missionaries to these same lodging- 
houses, and you will see many old men present. Why did they 
notdie young? Because they have tried to livé in accordance 
with that wisdom of which we are speaking to-day. As a 
ruie, the godless man dies sooner than the godiy. The godly 
are happier, too, as verse 18 says. Not that there is no hap- 
piness among the ungodly, for there is; but the balance is in 
favor of those who live in the fear of God. The insurance 
companies will all bear witness to this fact, that the godly 
outlive the ungodly, And insurance agents will tell you that 
they can afford to insure ten thousand godly men at much 
cheaper rates than ten thousand ungodly men; for the latter 
die on their hands very fast. All this merely proves that the 
lesson for to-day is true, and that length of life is the heritage 
of those who are truly “wise.” Tell your scholars that 
“godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to come.” 

We are not yet done with this important lesson. Read 
what verses 11 and 12 say. God often lays heavy burdens on 
men’s shoulders. Why does he do this? He does it because 
he is love. He is grieved to see men so unwise; for he 
knows the end of such a course. So, to try and turn them 
from their ways of folly, he sends them afflictions. If he did 
not care for them, he would let them drive on unwarned. 
Why should he trouble himself about theirend? But he 
loves them, and so cares much what their end is to be. Just 
as a kind earthly father corrects his boy, becguse he wants 
him to succeed in life, and not be ruined, so our heavenly 
Father does to us. Despise not, then, the chastening that 
comes from his hand, for it is for your good, and is intended 
to make you truly wise, and therefore truly successful. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What was the title of our lesson last week? We had a 
picture of Wisdom as a kind, beautiful woman calling aloud 
to all to listen and turn from all sin and wrong-doing, and 
have the blessings that she could give. To-day we learn how 
precious a thing is wisdom, and perhaps those who would not 
hear warning might be persuaded by the gifts Wisdom cou!d 
bestow. 

Waat is Wisdom.—-What is it to be wise? Long ago, be- 
fore Jesus came to this world to live, when God sometimes 
used to speak in visions or dreams, a young man was made 
king. He wanted to serve God truly, and he offered many 
sacrifices to him in worship. One night the Lord came to 
hixa in a dream, and told him he might ask for what he 
wanted to have. The young king answered the Lord: “I am 
but « little child; I do not know how to go out or come in. 
Give me an understanding heart to rule these many people, 
so I may know the good from the bad.” The Lord was 
pleased, as he always is with those who want to know what 
is right and do it. He told the young king that because he 
did not ask for riches nor for long life, that he should have 
a wise and understanding heart, and he should also have 
riches and honor. The young man woke; it was a dream, 
but it was so really the word of God and the answer to his 
prayers that he went to the temple and made great offerings. 
Do you know the name of the wise young king? 

Hard Lessons.—Do children ever have hard lessons to 
learn? When they will not obey, do they have to be cor- 
rected for wrong-doing? If you have been careless or have 
done something you were forbidden, and your mother takes 
you alone with her, does she say, “ My dear child, it hurts 
me more than it can hurt you, but because I love you, I must 
punish you for what you have done”? Do you confess that 
you deserve it, and promise to try and not do so again? or are 
you angry, and wish you were big enough to do as you please? 
So God has to correct his children. They often forget or do 
not care for his words; then, because he loves them and can 
see what is best, he sometimes lets them have sickness, loss, 
pain, or trouble. These are hard lessons to learn; but that 
is the way he teaches his children, that out of these sorrows 
and trials they may learn to be wise, and feel sure that he 


Happy Lessons.—Which are the glad, happy ones in a 
school or a class? Are they the stupid, careless children 
who do not try to listen or learn, or are they the ones who 
are attentive to every word of their teacher? Which of 
these are wise? Which are foolish? Do you think that 
little children who go to school are the only ones who have 
lessons to learn and who ought to obey? The whole world 
is God’s great school-house, and he is all the while teaching 
all the people how to be wise. There are many classes in 
God’s school, and he uses many teachers. Joy and sorrow, 
pleasure and pain, work and rest, are all used by him to 
teach the lessons he would have us learn. He does not for- 
get the little children, for they are dear to his loving heart ; 
he loves to give them happy, easy lessons if they will try to 
be willing scholars, and those who try to be wise in child- 
hood are happiest and richest in heavenly wisdom. 

True Riches.—Some scholars grow in grace and the know]- 
edge of Christ. The Father loves to give such knowledge to 
those who want to be wise. They are the ones who may be 
called happy and rich. Children love to think their fathers 
are rich and have plenty of money ; and sometimes they are 
proud and forget that it is only because God made it ¢o that 
they seem better off than some poor child in theaame class. 
But if the poor child has learned to love and trustdod for 
all things, that one has the best, truest riches. Our lesson 
tells us that wisdom is better than silver or gold, and is more 
precious than jewels or the costliest genis. Was the young 
king wise to ask for more wisdom rather than to ask for any- 
thing the world could give him? 

Wisdom’s Gifts.—We have another picture of Wisdom as 
she stands holding out hands of blessing for those who seek 
for her. Long life, riches, and honor, are the gifts she be- 
stows. The best life, whether long or short, is one that every 
day has some sweet service for the Lord and for those around 
us,—the one who makes home-sunshine with loving words 
and kind, unselfish actions. Such a life will have the love 
of others and the “ good name, which is rather to be chosen 
than great riches;” for it owns treasures of heavenly wis- 
dom. It is like God; as a little shining candle is like the 
sun, each giving light; for it was in his wisdom that God 
made the earth and the sea, and all the shining worlds. 

Wisdom’s Ways.—Would you rather walk on a smooth 
level road or over a rugged path with loose, sharp stones and 
briars and thorns all along the way? The ways of sin and 
disobedience are rough and dangerous, many a rolling stone in 
the path, many a sharp thorn of sin and evil ready to pierce 
the feet and hands. But those who obey Wisdom’s voice will 
walk safely, no hidden rocks or stones to stumble over; they 
will find her ways pleasant and peaceful. When night comes, 
and you think of what you have said and done that day, do 
you go happily to sleep and rest sweetly when you are sure 
the day has been well spent? So Wisdom promises peace 
without fear, sweet sleep and rest to those who trust in the 
Lord, who seek his wisdom, and not their own. Do you 
understand what it means to be wise? 

Louisville, Ky. 
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WHAT WE GAIN BY WISDOM. 


CHARACTER. 


LENGTH RICHES" 
OF DAYS. AND HONOR. 


PEACE. 


** But seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you,” 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


““O happy day, that fixed nsy choice.” 

“ Come, we that love the Lord.” 

** I’ve found the pearl of greatest price.” 
“Tn all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 

“ How happy every child of God.” 

* How firm a foundation.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F. B.S. 


Tue Tree or Lire.—It is remarkable that the only distinct 
allusion, throughout the Old Testament, to the tree of life, is 
in the Book of Proverbs, and that four times repeated. Never 





has been their loving, watching Father all the time. 


fruit shall be given to him that overcometh. Solomon’s 
knowledge of it was not confined to what he had gathered 
from the Pentateuch, with which he was familiar; he knew 
the distorted traditions of the Phenicians, and perhaps also 
of the Persians,—in all which, as in other ancient mytholo- 
gies, the tree of life largely figures. In fact, its echoes and 
reminiscences are to be met with in the old legends and myths 
of almost every race. It is most exactly reproduced in the 
Persian divine tree named Hom. This Hom is the king of 
trees, and called in the Zend Avesta “the Death destroyer.” 
It grows by the fountain of Arduisur,—in other words, by the 
waters of life, and whosoever drinks of its sap secures immor- 
tality. It also appears far away from Persia in the Ygdrasil 
of our Scandinavian legends,—the tree which gives immor- 
tality to all, and at whose roots a serpent is forever vainly 
gnawing, in the effort to destroy it. There is a special appro- 
priateness in the mention of the tree of life in the apocalyptic 
Epistle to Ephesus, where the tree is spoken of as in the 
Paradise of God. “ Paradise” is generally regarded as a 
Persian word, denoting what we might call a park,—an en- 
closed pleasure ground, with fine and stately trees, quite 
secluded. The Greeks adopted the name, and there was a 
celebrated paradise, an enclosure or sacred grove, of Diana, 
adjoining her temple. The name of Paradise was early ap- 
plied to the Garden of Eden, from its containing the tree 
of life. Thence it was transferred to the invisible world, 
the heavenly Paradise of God. Among the primitive Chris- 
tian emblems we find depicted on tombs a tree between the 
letters A and Q, implying that our tree of life springs from 
Christ. 

“By nis KNOWLEDGE THE DEPTHS ARE BROKEN UP.”— 
Solomon here touches on another branch of knowledge,— 
the original formation of the world, when the depths were 
formed to be the receptacles and reservoirs for the water 
which flowed away from the surface of the globe, so that the 
dry land appeared. Solomon had never read the records of 
the sedimentary rocks, yet what can be more scientifically 
accurate than the expressions “ By his knowledge the depths 
[behemoth, “ abysses”’] are broken up” (that is, “ parted”) by 
elevation (baga’),—cleft by elevation of the trap and basaltic 
dykes? This verse should be read in connection with Proverbs 
8 : 22-31, which is really an amplification of the history of 
creation. The main drift of the passage is to show the past 
eternity of wisdom, which represents the Word or Son of God. 
It refers to his successive creative acts, through the lapse of 
incalculable time, by which our globe was brought into its 
present state. -Our translators have failed unavoidably, 
through defect of scientific knowledge, in perceiving the true 
meaning of someof the words. “ Whenthere were no depths 
I was brought forth” (that is, before the seas settled in their 
present position). “Before the mountains were settled; 
before the hills was I brought forth,”—referring to the 
gradual elevation of the mountain ranges out of the ocean 
depths. Then follows, “ While as yet he had not made 
the earth, nor the fields, nor the highest part of the dust 
of the world.” But the Hebrew word means “surroundings;” 
that is, the successive formations which constitute the earth’s 
crust, each of which was in its turn the outer, or upper, sur- 
face when elevated above the water. “ When he set a com- 
pass” (or, as accurately in Rev. Ver., “circle”) “upon the 
face of the deep.” Literally, the Hebrew is, ‘‘ When he de- 
creed [established as a natural law] the circular [orbicular] 
form of the surface of the deep,” involving, of course, the law 
of gravitation. The man who penned these passages must 
either have been versed in geological science, or inspired to 
use language startlingly appropriate. 

The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“ My Son, Despise Not THE CHASTENING OF THE LoRD,” 
etc. (vs. 11, 12).—These two verses constitute a formula used 
by certain sections of the Jews, in connection with the flagella- 
tions practiced before the great day of atonement. After the 
usual daily prayers are over, a form of penifential confession 
is gone through, after which they step forward in’ turn, and 
stretch themselves on the floor. One appointed for the pur- 
pose, usually the keeper of the synagogue, administers to each 
“ forty stripes save one,” with a leathern strap,—often one of 
those used to bind the phylacteries on the arm,—repeating 
as he does so these words, “ My son, despise not,” etc. The 
recumbent penitent meantime continues his confession, finish- 
ing with the last stroke. It is perhaps hardly needful to add 
that the flagellation is now a mere form, inflicting no pain. 

“ REPROVETH; EVEN AS A FATHER THE SON IN WHOM HE 
De.icutTetH.”—The homes are few, in the land where this 
figure was*born, in which it would convey much meaning 
to-day. The almost superstitious regard of a father for his 
sons renders him wellnigh incapable of crossing their will, or 
of denying them anything they wish. That a boy wants a 
thing is usually a sufficient reason to his parents for letting 
him have it. The true relation is reversed; the son is prac- 
tically master of the household from the time when he is able 
to express his will. Naughtiness is considered an evidence 





again is it mentioned till we reach the Apocalypse, where its 


of cleverness ; and, far from “ reproving,” the father will often 
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encourage him, and infant lips may freqaently be heard lisp- 
ing curses and reproachfal words taught by a foolish father. 
When one knows such things, the degraded condition of Syria 
and Palestine causes him no surprise, The best spirits are 
longing for an influx of that honest, wholesome affection 
which recognizes the truth that “he that spareth his rod hat- 
eth his son: but he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes.” 

“Grace To THY Necx.”—We are used to the wearing of 
such things as finger-rings and watch-guards, more or less 
ornamental ; but in the East, what we are wont to regard as 
distinctively ladies’ ornaments, necklaces, earrings, bracelets, 
etc., have from ancient times also been worn by men, The 
golden chains of Joseph and Daniel were of special grace as 
royal gifts and marks of royal favor. Every man of conse- 
quence carried a signet (Gen. 38 : 18), suspended often by an 
ornamental cord round the neck. Earrings that glisten 
among their raven locks, which hang down in long glossy 
curls or plaits, are still much affected by the self-conscious 
dandies among the Bedawy tribes. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


1. Wispom’s Rerroor (vs. 11, 12)—Why must wisdom 
begin with reproof? What use is made in the New Testa- 
ment of these two verses? (Heb. 12: 5,6.) What are some 
of the ways in which God reproves men? What are some of 
the most fatal ways of scorning this reproof? How may we 
know whether we ourselves are thus rejecting some of God’s 
warnings? What is the only right attitude toward all just 
reproof, even when it comes from anenemy? And how is it 
that all of God’s reproofs might fitly be prefaced “ my son”? 
(v.12.) Why does a loving father best show his love in pun- 
ishing his child? What would be our conclusion if God had 
fixed no penalty to wrong-doing, and sent no sorrows for dis- 
cipline? Why are sorrows necessary for discipline ? 

2. Wispom’s Rewarp (vs, 13-15).—What are some of the 
many kinds of happiness that Wisdom gives? How do these 
differ from the joys of mere knowledge? Why is the man 
spoken of as finding wisdom, not wisdom as finding the man? 
What are some useless methods of seeking wisdom? What 
is the only way to get understanding? How may we trade 
in wisdom? What is the currency that paysfor it? What 
aré some modes of transfer? How is it advertised? What 
profits are shown on the wise man’s ledger as the result of 
this trading? Why is wisdom compared with rubies, rather 
than with diamonds? What are some desires that men ordi- 
narily set before the desire for wisdom? By what arguments 
are these proved inferior? 

3. Wispom's Way (vs. 16-18).—Why should we still. seek 
wisdom, though it brought no reward? Why is length of 
days so important as to be named first in this catalogue of 
blessings? How, merely with regard to the body, does wis- 
dom tend to long life? In what higher sense does wisdom 
enormously prolong life? Why are riches and honor placed 
in Wisdom’s lefthand? When is the accumulation of wealth 
acurse? How does Wisdom transform it into a blessing? 
What dangers attend wealth, even to the wise man? What 
other riches than those that can be counted in money does 
wisdom give? What is the kind of honor that wisdom 
brings? What kind does it not bring? What are the rela- 
tive values of riches and honor? (Prov. 22:1.) How does 
the world regard this truth? What are some of Wisdom’s 
ways that at first seem unpleasant? Why? How do her 
pleasures come,—directly, or indirectly? Why? Whence 
do men seek stability and peace other than from wisdom? 
With what result? What is the reference in “ a tree of life” ? 
(Gen. 2:9; 3: 22.) What of that tree in our future? (Rev. 
2:7; 22:2.) What possibilities of it in our present? 

4. Wispom's Source (vs. 19, 20).—What are some of the 
chief evidences of God’s wisdom shown in creation? How 
does a true scientific training promote true religion? What 
dangers lie in any attempt to find God through material 
things? Whatis referred to in “the depths were broken up” ? 
Whence really comes the dew,—from above, or from below? 
How is this passage to be.explained, then? What are other 
ways in which God exhibits his wisdom, aside from nature? 
How can we avoid the mistake of seeking wisdom from any 
other source than God ? 

5. Wispom’s Asrprne (vs. 21, 22).—What are some of the 
things that chiefly deprive us of Wisdom? How may we be- 
come strong to retain her? What daily practices conduce to 
thatend? What books? What kind of friends? How may 
we know whether Wisdom is departing or not? In what ways 
is Wisdom productive of graciousness? What is the metaphor 
implied in “to thy neck”? : 

6. Wispom’s Sarery (vs, 23, 24).—When @o men of th 
world think themselves safe? What, sdoner or later, proves 
their security false? What are the stamblings which the 
Christian is just as likely tomakeasothermen? From what 
stamblings, however, is he always kept? What is wonderful 
about sleep, that should make the unwise hesitate to enter it ? 


What are some'of the causes of broken sleep? What alone 
can make pillows soft, and sleep always sound ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. Why do wise men receive with gladness the chastise- 
ments sent from God? 2. What are some of the joys that 
Wisdom gives? 3. What things will take Wisdom from us? 
4. How can we keep possession of her? 5. How do men get 
wisdom ? (golden text.) 

Boston, Mass. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


God’s best gifts to man are not such gifts as man would 
choose for himself. Man would prefer an easy time in life. 
God sees it to be better for man to have a hard time. God's 
love is shown to man in reproofs and chastenings, in denialg 
and in bereavements, as well as in commendation and in 
rewards, 

Prominent among God’s best gifts to man is a spirit of 
wisdom,—a spirit that prompts a man to leave it to God to 
choose for him, in preference to choosing for himself. Such 
wisdom is better than silver or gold or precious stones, It is 
a treasure in the present, and it is a treasure that grows and 
gains continually. It is not only wealth, but peace, It gives 
safety by day, and security by night. 

The spirit of wisdom is the spirit that shows itself in God’s 
work and in God’s workings. ‘None of the things that we can 
desire are to be compared to this great gift of God. “‘ Wisdom 
is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom: yea, with all 
thou hast gotten get understanding.” 


ADDED POINTS. 


The Lord’s love is a surer guide for us than our longings. 

No earthly father loves his dearest son as our heavenly 
Father loves us. 

We are not likely to get wisdom unless we realize that its 
worth is above price. 

Length of days is computed by the right use of all the 
hours. A wise man lives more in forty years than the aver- 
age man in eighty. 

It costs something to keep wisdom after you have it, as well 
as to get it when you are without it. 

Wisdom shows itself in one’s steps, in one’s walk and con- 
versation. 

It is not conscience, but confidence, that makes a soft pil- 
low,—not a knowledge of what one is, but trust in Him who 
watches and keeps. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_—— 


A NEW “CHILDREN’S DAY” SERVICE, 
WITH FLORAL OFFERINGS. 


r A “Children’s Day” service, with novel and attractive 
features, has been prepared by the Rev. Carlos Tracy 
Chester of Philadelphia. The music of a Gloria Patri 
and three songs is given, the last of these being a melody 
by W. W. Gilchrist, Mus, Doc., to a Children’s Day song 
by Mr.Chester. In this exercise, floral offerings are pre- 
sented by Sunday-school classes as emblems of “the 
Saviour’s perfections,” and the Scripture readings are 
in the form of a short response with each offering. The 
purpose and method have been thus indicated in the 
introductory “ Explanation.” 


Among the permanent things that have been ridiculed now 
and then is the “language of flowers.” Yet many classic pas- 
sages of the poets are meaningless without it, The usage is 
stronger than the objection. 

Might certain of these passages be utilized, in a dignified and 
worshipful way, to signify the perfections of the Lord Christ ? 

For it is usually an error to apply to him the Scripture 
references to flowers. In many a hymn and “ floral service” he 
is entitled the “ Rose of Sharon” and the “ Lily of the Valley ;” 
but in the Song of Songs those terms are applied to the bride,— 
or to the church of Christ, if the song is to bejspiritualized. . . . 

In this exervise the floral offerings are presented as emblems 
of Jesus Christ; the voice of the poets, ancient and modern, is 
heard; and Scripture readings (from the Revised Version) fol- 
low each offering. Two things also are aimed at: the first, to 
avoid individual display of Sunday-school scholars, the offer- 
ings being made by classes; the second, to make the exercise so 
simple that it may easily be prepared, the elaborate service 
being usually a failure. Teachers of classes are to be the chief 
readers, as commonly more capable. In each part the teacher 
and class will stand during the reading and Scripture response. 

Boys and girls—two for each aisle—should be appointed to 
act as pages, to carry the flowers, as they are presented, to the 
platform; and the flowers should be arranged, as fast as brought 
to the desk, according to some plan previously adopted. For 
this the one woman should be chosen who is most gifted in 
arranging flowers. Local conditions must decide the arrange- 
ment,—whether about the pulpit, or entwined in the lattice- 
work of the organ-front, or spread out on an inclined plane on 
a raised table, or made into the form ofa star or a shield, or 





gathered into a sheaf, with the ferns as a background or foun- 





dation. But, whatever the arrangement, let it be simple, light, 
and graceful, not too compact nor too elaborate. 

Care has been taken to select kinds of flowers of which one 
or another variety may usually be obtained in June in different 
parts of the country, Each kind is by itself, so that two or 
three sections of the floral exercise might be omitted, if neces- 
sary, Each class taking part should be responsible for pro- 
viding its own floral offering. If there are more classes in the 
Sunday-school than parts of the floral exercise, there will need 
to be a selection of classes to represent different departments or 
ages; if there are fewer classes, one or more of them will need 
to take two parts each. 

The church that has a liturgy often uses a portion of it in 
the regular Sunday-school service. Where that is the custom, 
this floral exercise may be readily added, or adapted by a few 
omissions ; for it will be seen that its teachings are the simple 
gospel of Christ which is accepted by all branches of his church. 

The title and the program (condensed) are as follows: 

THE SAVIOUR’S PERFECTIONS.* 
ORDER OF WORSHIP, 


1. Organ Prelude, 

2. Processional, Primary School: (The remainder of the 
Sunday-school is seated, by classes, in the audience- 
room. The primary school, singing, marches in to 
take reserved front seats.) “ Marching Song,” by 
C. I. Chester (three stanzas, this being the third). 

“We bring the love of Christ, 
And have it while we give ; 
We sing the Saviour’s tenderness, 
And trust it while we live.” 

8. Invocation; closing with the Lord’s Prayer (recited 
in unison, or chanted by the church choir). 

4. The Apostles’ Creed (in unison). 

5. A Gloria Patri (une from “Living Hymns” is here 
given, by permission of J. J. Hood; any other may 
take its place, if preferred). 

6. Any Local Customs (as baptism of children and young 
people; giving Bibles or certificates of grading; re- 
ports, etc.). 

7. Money Offerings for some charitable or missionary 
purpose; and meanwhile an 

8, Offertory (solo or anthem) by the church choir. 

9. Floral Offerings, by Sunday-school classes, signifying 

THe Saviour’s PERFECTIONS, 
I, 
Teacher of the Primary School; Our offering of lies ia 
to tell of the Saviour’s perfect purity. es 
Innocent child and snow-white flower! 
Well are ye paired in your opening hour; 
Thus shall the pure and the lovely meet, 
Stainless with stainless, and sweet with sweet. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
Teacher and Primary School: Behold what manner of 
love the Father hath bestowed upoa us, that we should 
be called children of God: and such we are. For this 
cause the world knoweth us not, because it knew him 
not. Beloved, now are we children of God, and it ia not 
yet made manifest what we shall be. We know that, if 
he shall be manifested, we shall be like him; for we shall 
see him even as he is, And every one that hath this 
hope set on him purifieth himself, even as he is pure 
(1 John 8; 1-3). 
II, 
Teacher of Class No.—: It is a poet of to-day who 
fancies that daisies come from the skies. 
At evening when I go to bed 
I see the stars shine overhead ; 
They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadow of the Night. 


And often while I’m dreaming so, 
Across the sky the Moon will go; 
It is a lady, sweet and fair, 
Who comes to gather daisies there. 
For, when at morning I arise, 
There’s not a star left in the skies; 
She’s picked them all, and dropped them down 
Into the meadows of the town. 
Frank DEMPsTER SHERMAN. 

And if our daisies mean innocence, may we not offer 
them to represent the Holy One, who is indeed from 
heaven ? 

Teacher and Class; He that is righteous, let him do 
righteousness still: and he that is holy, let him be made 
holy still....I Jesus have sent mine angel to testify 
unto you these things for the churches. I am the root 
and the offspring of David, the bright, the morning star 
(Rev. 22: 11, 16). 


Sections IIL, IV., V., and VI. follow, showing other 





* This exercise has been examined by a number of prominent 
Sunday-school workers, and commended for its new features. It 
may be ordered of the pblishers, John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut 





Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 5 cents; $4 per hundred. 
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“ perfections” of Christ after the same method; the 
school sings the old German hymn of the seventeenth 
century, “ Fairest Lord Jesus;” the floral exercise is 
resumed, and concluded in sections VII., VIII., IX., X., 
and XI. 


10. A Short Sermon, or Address (perhaps on “ The Con- 
secration of Days,” from Psalm 74: 16), ‘‘ The day 
is thine, the night also is thine”). 


11. Singing :.“ All Days are Children’s Days.” Words 
by C. T, Chester; music by W. W. Gilchrist. 
Oh the days of the Child, 
The days of the holy Christ-Child ! 

The babyhood days in the Bethlehem manger, 
In Egypt, the days of escaping from danger, 
The days of the Boy in the temple with sages,— 
The “ Word is made flesh,” ’tis the God of all ages,— 

The Ancient of Days in the days of the Child. 


Oh the days of the Child, 
The days of the holy Christ-Child! 
The days of the Child and the Boy, in their beauty, 
Completed in manhood’s devotion to duty ; 
Each day full of leve till the great sacrificing, 
The triumph of strength till the greatest arising,— 
The Day of the Lord crowns the days of the Child. 


Oh the days of the Child, 
The days of the holy Christ-Child ! 

All days are His days for the children’s good pleasure 

All days are our days for our love without measure; 

Each day is for lilies, each day is for singing, 

Each day for the child of the Lord chimes are ringing,— 

All days of the Christ are bright days for Christ’s child. 

12. Prayer. 
18. Doxology: “ Praise God, from whom all blessings 

flow.” 
14. Benediction. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—@———_. 


THE EARLY RELIGION OF ISRAEL* 


Professor Robertson’s volume bearing the above title 
is a refutation of what the author terms “the modern 
theory” of the history of the religion of Israel. Among 
the authors whom he cites as advocating this modern 


Graf, Stade, Land, W. Robertson Smith, Baudissin, 
Renan, Ghillany, Daumer, and Vernes. In general 
terms, this theory is that the religion of Jahaveh (so 
Professor Robertson spells the name with which English 
readers are familiar in the form “ Jehovah”) developed, 
within the period covered by the Old Testament ac- 
counts, from fetishism, or from a low type of nature- 
worship, through the successive stages of monolatry, 
nascent monotheism, and monotheism proper, into the 
lofty ethic monotheism of the most advanced prophets. 
In vpposition to this, Professor Robertson advances the 
view that the religion of Jahaveh was monotheism of a 
high type from the earliest time to which we can trace 
it, and that it unfolded, through stages of decline as well 
as of progress, into monotheism of a still higher type. 
Professor Robertson describes the view he advocates 
as the traditional view; that is, the view held by the 
writers of the Bible. It is certainly the’view taken by 
the writers of the Bible. Whether it is the “ traditional 
view ” depends on what tradition one is in the habit of 
following. Many of the readers of The Sunday School 
Times have probably been taught that the religion of 
Jehovah, being miraculously given to men, was com- 
plete from the outset, and incapable of development. 
The views advocated by Professor Robertson are as in- 
consistent with tradition of this type as they are with 
the theory which he attacks. In the earlier chapters, 
indeed, he seems to take it for granted that the tradi- 
tional view, as defined by him, is everywhere accepted; 
but in his closing chapter he betrays the consciousness 


that this is not the case. He says, for instance, that 


“the biblical theory, when not burdened with the as- 
sumptions with which it has been often ‘ traditionally’ 
encumbered, will stand the test of a sober and common- 
sense criticism” (p. 464). Again he speaks of “‘ difficul- 
ties connected with the biblical theory, especially as it 
has been traditionally maintained” (p. 46"). In short, 
the view which Professor Robertson defends is that 
which he himself finds laid down by the writers of the 
Scriptures. He states the case thus: “The Hebrew 
writers had some knowledge of the events and crises of 
the history,...and they set themselves... to give an 





* The Early Religion of Israe) as set forth by Biblical Writers and 
by Modern Critical Historians. The Baird Lecture for 189. B 
James Robertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the Uni- 


ordered account of the events. But, in any case, it is 

their view of the history that lies before us. Modern 

writers also have knowledge of certain events. ... On 

the strength of all these they write their histories of 
Israel. But, again, it is their interpretation of the events 

and phenomena that lies before us.... The question 

simply is, Which of the two theories gives on the whole 

the better explanation of all the circumstances which 

are known and admitted?” 

At the outset, in answering this question, Professor 
Robertson waives all points of literary criticism. For 
the sake of a common starting-ground, he concedes, pro- 

visionally, the postulate claimed by his opponents; 

namely, that we can find no solid historical ground 
farther back than the time of Amos and Hosea, and 

that the only Hebrew writings we now have, that date 
back as early as that time, are the writings of these 
prophets, the parts of the Hexateuch that are sometimes 
designated by the letters J and E, and some of the nar- 

ratives and poems now found in the books of Judges, 

Samuel, and Kings. Suppose, further, that such of 
these writings as are now extant came into existence not 
long before the times of Hosea and Amos, and that we 
can thoroughly depend upon them only for their testi- 
mony as to the times when they were written, and not 
for their statements as to the times then long past. Even 
on these suppositions, it would still be true that there 
had been a long series of events, religious and secular, 
in Israel before the times of Hosea and Amos. These 
events had been of such a nature as to lead to the condi- 
tion of things that existed in the time of these prophets. 
The writers of Scripture give one account of these ante- 
cedent events, and the advocates of the “‘ modern theory” 
give a very different view. Which view best agrees with 
the phenomena of the times of Amos and Hosea? Which 
view, if supposed to be true, will better account for those 
phenomena? Ina long and thorough induction of facts, 
Professor Robertson shows that the phenomena which 
his opponents admit to be genuine are not well accounted 
for on their theory of the history, and are well accounted 
for on the view of the history taken by the writers of the 
Old Testament. 

In the first two chapters, Professor Robertson defines 
the questions to be considered, and explains his method 
of treatment. In the next twelve chapters, he applies 
his argument to religious. terms, names, usages, ideas, 
doctrines. Incidentally, in Chapter VI., he pays his 
respects to the method of “sifting the evidence” which 
some of his opponents employ,—the method which con- 
sists in magnifying your own interpretation of whatever 
will make for your theory, and counting whatever op- 
poses your theory as interpolation. In these chapters, 
while establishing the antiquity of the monotheistic char- 
acter and the ethical purity of the religion of Jahaveh, 
he likewise vindicates the historical insight and the 
trustworthiness of the writers of the biblical accounts of 
the history of this religion. He thus obtains a decided 
vantage-ground forthe work of Chapters XIII. and XIV., 
in which he vindicates the genuinely Mosaic character 
and origin of the laws and institutions described in the 
Pentateuch. In Chapters X V.-X VIL, he treats of the 
writing of the three codes.into which the Mosaic legisla- 
tion was digested; of our present pentateuchal books, 
which have incorporated the three codes; and of the 
proofs that law precedes prophecy, contrary to the view 
held by his opponents. His view on these points may 
be gathered from statements like the following: *‘ Advo- 
cates of the traditional theory burden themselves with 


legislation ” (p. 386). He strenuously defends, however, 
the antiquity and credibility of the books. 


historical truthfulness of the Old Testament. 
some weak points. 


Christianity and Mohammedanism are universal. 


Israel (see page 19). 


contents, and is therefore properly to be spoken of as its 
author. The Old Testament represents the law as one 
of the great products of prophecy, and not as something 
altogether different fram prophecy. This truth Professor 
Robertson recognizes, but he says some things about 
prophecy originating with Samuel, and some things 
about the law preceding prophecy that are not quite con- 
sistent with it. But matters like these are of no im- 
portance compared with the great and enduring excel- 
lences of the volume. It is a cheering thing to find a 
man, who thoroughly believes in the historical trust- 
worthiness of the Scriptures, and who .can defend his 
belief without bitterness, without intolerance, but with 
scholarship and thinking ability that make him a worthy 
antagonist of the ablest opponents with whom he has to 
deal. 





Princival Robert Rainey is better known on this side 
of the Atlantic as a great leader in Church politics than 
as an expositor or preacher. A personal interest attaches, 
therefore, to his volume on The Epistle to the Philippians 
in the Expositor’s, Bible. Its character fully justifies 
the selection. There is much in the peculiarity of this 
“ epistle of progress,”¢which harmonizes with the temper 
of its expositor; and at the same time he has the mental 
openness and breadth needed for the appreciation of 
Paul’s strong points. One turns naturally to what he 
says in chapter 3:10, 11, and finds that the fashion 
in which a Scotch theologian of Chalmers’s time would 
have explained the passage into a merely legal relation- 
ship, has passed away. “The resurrection of Christ,” 
says Dr. Rainey, ‘‘ was also his due emergence into the 
power and blessedness of victorious life. In the person 
of Christ, life in God, and unto God, had descended into 
the hard conditions set for him who would associate a 
world of sinners to himself. Now done with sin and 
free from death, and asserting his superiority to all 
humiliation and all conflict, he rose in the fulness of a 
power which he was entitled also to communicate. He 
rose with full power and right to save.” This may not 
touch the deepest depth of the Apostle’s thought, but it 
marks a distinct deepening of apprehension in the Scot- 
tish theology. (8vo, pp. x, 368. New York: A. C, 
Armstrong & Sons. Price, $1.50.) : 


A scholarly work of use to students of English lan- 
guage and English religion is slowly carried forward in 
Mr. Henry Littlehales’s The Prymer ; or, Prayer-Book of 
the Lay People in the Middle Ages, in English dating 
about 1400 A.D. A manuscript in St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, is taken as the representative of the form of 
the work most widely circulated; and variants in other 
j copies are gathered about it with painstaking accuracy. 
The second volume, just issued, contains the collation of 
manuscripts, a “temporary introduction,” etc. A third 
volume will give the history of the Prymer. As the two 
volumes contain only a hundred pages apiece, there 
appears no good reason why the whole work should not 
have been issued together between two covers; but, in 
any shape, it is a serviceable contribution to available 
means of study of English of the important period be- 
tween 1875 and 1400,—the age of Wyclif and Chaucer. 
(8vo, pp. xx, 75. New York: Longmans, Green, and 
Company. Price, $2.) 

When one has said of Mr. F. de L. Booth-Tucker’s 
Life of Catherine Booth, the mother of the Salvation 
Army, that (according to the prevalent British fashion 


an unnecessary difficulty by assuming that the books of | in biographies of the lately dead) it is much too verbose, 
the Pentateuch were written by Moses; for the books do | that it is unreservedly eulogistic, and that it makes no 
not say so of themselves, and even the older Jewish tra- | pretense to literary style, criticism is exhausted. For 
dition that Ezra ‘restored’ the law pointed to redaction | the rest, the two large, methodical, fully illustrated, and 
as a probable solution of many of the difficulties” (p. 382)..| clearly printed volumes contain the life-record of a noble 
“In view of the only statements which the biblical writers | woman, and also the most extended and interesting his- 
themselves make on the subject, there is nothing to pre- | tory yet written of the most extraordinary religious 
clude the supposition of various editings of the laws at | movement of recent years. (2 vols. 8vo, cloth, pp xxiv, 
different times, while yet the system as a whole, and even | 663; xxi, 692. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
the three separate codes, had a positive basis in Mosaic | Price, $3.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEW& 


In fine, this volume is a splendid vindication of the| Germany has two standard general encyclopedias, 
There are | namely, the Brockhaus and the Meyer. Of the former 
For example, the author identifies | a new edition has been in process of publication for two 
the post-Christian Judaism with the ancient religion of | years. Now a new edition of the Meyer Conversations- 
Israel, thus making the religion of Israel local, while | Lexicon has been begun. It will contain more than 
He | 100,000 artieles, covering about 17,500 pages of text, 
would be on better ground if he regarded Christianity | with some 10,000 illustrations. There will be ten vol- 
itself as holding the true succession as the religion of | umes, costing ten marks each. It is published by the 
In several places he unduly mini- | Bibliographical Institute of Leipzig and Vienna. Mean- 








versity of Glasgow. 8vo, cloth, pp. 538. New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. Price, $3 net. 


mizes the proof that Moses is respagsible for the literary | while the great encyclopedia of Ersch and Griiber, begun 
existence of the Hexateuch, as well as for its legislative ' in 1822, makes progress toward its four-hundredth quarto 
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volume. The article on Greece alone fills 
eight. 


The solidly handsome new edition of 
Walter Savage Landor’s eccentric and 
variable but original and enduringly im- 
portant Imaginary Conversations has 
already been mentioned here as a good 
example of what is desirable in an artistic 
reissue of a standard work. Its editor, Mr. 
Charles G. Crump, has decided to continue 
the series by the uniform publication of 
Landor’s Poems (selected), Dialogues in 
Verse, and Epigrams, which are now ready 
in two volumes; and his Longer Prose 
Works, also to be comprised in two vol- 
umes, of which the first has appeared. It 
contains two of Landor’s most famous 
works, the “‘Citation and. Examination of 
William Shakespeare,” and “ Pericles and 
Aspasia,”—both of whigh are really con- 
structed on the Imaginary Conversations 
idea. Following the fashion set in the 
preceding volumes, dainty frontispieces in 
photogravure are introduced in these three 
new issues: Lianthony Abbey, a facsimile 
of Landor’s handwriting, and a bust of 
Aspasia. 








—=—— 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent wpon the regu- 
lar rates. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Young mothers should early learn the 
necessity of keeping on hand a supply of Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk for an babies, as 
well as for general cookin Tt has 
30 years. Your grocer an druggist sell it. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


Miss Gordon’s Boardin ng and and | Day School 
FOR YOUNG 

aM and 4112 Spruce St. ig J dell mete} location in 

Phila. 13th year opens Sept. 20 French, music, 

and college preparatory. Cirewlar on application. 


1 I y DY nthe 
in the 
SPRAGUE 

Correspondence 


LA' School of Law. 


HOME Send 10c. ne tamper 

s~ 

dé. Corner, ihe Rata 
ETROIT WiC. © 
1 ONE Bove. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, 
and George W. Childs, proprietor Philadelphia Ledger. 

Send for 54-page pamphlet to E. 8. JOH NSTON’S 
Institute, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Bari STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 
























WRISTIAR P oPLe, AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. Hotel owned, 
ges gt LAL, A tron es by Christian 
people. Very ¢ sdexirably loce , and rates extremely 

neluding proper care and at- 
tendance, as low as 75 cents. oO not delay, but send 


pose for prospectus, giving full information. Cum- 
rland TT Co., tal Unity Building, Chicago, Ill. 


MR yom excursions from New 
m, and Phila. 

a Work id’s Fair. Select 

Oe best t and waa choicest ocean 


s. Send for “ Tourist Gazette.” H. GAZE & 
SONS, 113 Broadway, New York. (Established 1844.) 


THE PROBLEM OF JESUS. 


® Boardman, LL.D. 
o docaguge with | Seaman force ane itome of - 
buman pusweage ae of the Saviour. aM Y. 
h Address unit son 


12mo, half c Soe Ceci. 
tion Society, 1420 estout St., Phila., Pa. 


Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 
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HARPER'S 
a, FOR MAY 


A Child of the Covenant. 
Eva WiLper McGrasson. 


A Novel. 
Fentmors Wootson. Part V. 


A 
cA ~~ ~> 


By Cuarues Exviot 


bain | Evolution of New York. 


A. Janvisr. Part I. 


Howarp Pyxs, and with 6 Maps. 


Love's Labor's Lost. 
Lana. 


Etelka Talmeyr: 


With a Map. 


A Discontented Province. 
Loomis N 


ELSON. 
C. S Raeinnarrt. 


A Story. By 


By Constance 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $4 A YEAR. 


Phillips Brooks. By oe Arrtuur Brooks, | The French Scare of 18 Mr, Dez 
DD. Browz. ™ & 


9 Illustrations by Epwin A. Asagy. 


A Tale of Three Cities. 
A Story. By Branpgr Martruews. With 3 
Illustrations by ALzert E. 


Colorado and its Capital. By Jutran Racpu. 


With 4 Illustrations by 
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A Dream City. By Canpace Wueeier. With 
14 Illustrations. 


MI 9 NII NY 
Co Los Oo) 


wy —e 
Drawings by 


Comment by ANDREW 


With 5 


Bishop © 
Phillips 
Brooks 


The Refugees. A Tale of Two Continents. 
By A. Conan Dovie. Part V. With 5 Illus- 
trations by T. pz Tuutstrup. 


Editor's Study and Editor’s Drawer. 


STErner. 


By Henry 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 
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TEMPERANCE 


WORLD’S F AIR iivtr twin 








capital stock of 
po at fhe lowest 


trict, which means no saloons and no saloon rowdyis 
the bum element to gaz local 
within a half-mile of the encampment 
farther away. No finer location cculd 





ave been sel 


wn me, AND LOCATION.—A World's Fair Temperance Encampment Association with 
,000 has been organized to furnish entertainment totem 

ible cost. A beautifer location on thecorner of Indiana Avenue and 57th Street has been 

ions of the Elevated Road are within a block of the grounds. Weare in the prohibition dis- 

sm hear our grounds. There is nothing whatever to call 

ity. Threeof the most important railroad lines that enter Chicago have stations 

unds, while a dozen others, more or less, have stations only a little 


perance men and their fami- 





eos many addi 


Our groun 
tickets, or are fully v 


OUR GROUNDS.—Soil-Weare * au so ge eeney 
soil, where a mud-bole is an impossibi 
We’ are in a yar aon grove of an yo with a 
onal acres of 

ashington Park, with its fine dr’ yoy and splen- 
did flowers, only a@ block and a half away. Fence— 
are surrounded by a high. tight fence, 
with gates ss which | Gok 


rove Hear us, and 


Ah who hold our 





will be 
formed police wil 


Parties 
be permitted to pass. Light Brilliant electric 
lights in every port ¢ of our grounds. Police—Uni- 

1 be on duty day and night, looking 
after the protection and comfort of visitors. 


OUR TENTS.—Size— 10x14 feet. Material—The 
very best eceny Sack. Every tent will have a good 
floor, and will be supplied with wash-basin, slop-pail, 
and water-bucket free. Additional furniture may be 
saeugnt from home, or will be supplied by the week 
as follows: Woven wire beds, with mattress, —— 
able for two, $1; woven wire ‘cots, 50c.; mattre 
camp-chairs, each, 1ie.; comforters. each, 2%e.; blankets, 

each, 35c.; mirror, lic.; towels, one each day, 50c. * Ar- 
rangements are making to warm the tents in case of 
a “cool” spell of weather. Running water within 15 
feetofevery tent. Capacity—Four,six,oreven eight 
persons can comfortably occupy one of these tents, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & ©O.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
Abraham Lincoln. 


In the Series of American Statesmen. By 
Joun T. Morsk, Jr, With portrait and 
map. 2 vols, 16mo, $2.50, The same, ia 
library style, bound in smooth red cloth, 
$2.50. 


Tools and the Man. 
A book of great importance and interest, 
discussing Property and Industry under the 
Christian Law,—including Labor, Compe- 
tition, Codperation, and Socialism, by Rev 
Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. $1.25. 


The Story of Malta. 
A graphic account of this famous island by 
Maturin M. BALLOU, author of “ Equa- 
torial America,” “ Due West,” ete. $1.50, 


The Dawn of Italian Indepen- 
dence : 
Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to 
the Fallof Venice, 1849. By WILLIAM R, 
THAYER, With maps. 2 vols., crown oc- 
tavo, $4. “‘ Two absorbing volumes,” 


The Interpretation of Nature. 
An important book, treating with full 
knowledge and admirable candor several 
important questions related to both natural 
history and theology. By Professor SHALER. 
$1.25. 


Dr. Latimer. 
A Story of Casco Bay, told with character- 
istic vivacity and freshness, By CLARA 
LovIsE BURNHAM, author of “ Miss Bagg’s 
Secretary,” ‘‘ Next Door,” etc, $1.25. 


Sold by booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


GENUINE * OXFORD” 


LEACHERS’ BIBLES, 
ELSON & SONS 23 I 17th Street, New York, 
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TIKES lo 


eek of seven b 4 
Yor each ticket d 


On reaching t he Encampment to take 
Not less, ‘than ey days’ notice must be 
oon by draft tengo, or New York, 





tent for the 1 ‘ios 1€ paid for. 


We sell two kinds of tickets as follows: 
use - A J yy for one full week of ieves days. 
f a woven wire in a tent with all necessary beddin; 
CES,—Leasehold Tickets, $10; Individual Tickets, $3.50. —1,0 
red, “ake Leasehold or Individual, 
od. to year © time of coming, but in no case later than June 1, a secon: 


A Leasehold Ticket which entitles the holder to the 
An Individua) Ticket, which entities a single 
eee, for one full 
h appli tt “2. "anisty days 
ny eac Plic: =a rty days 
sap montote one-half the balance must 


must accom 


possession of the tent the balance still due must be paid. 

ven of the date the tent is desired, 

+O. money order, registered letter, or express order. N. 
ees eV 


All remittances at our risk if 
© personal 


person who cofmplies with these terms the use of # 





ae! vene TRAP. 
Hotels 


pes, , Ought to set yd A 
othinking. Better te) 
= = = on the 
charge. a will be sa 


fire The fact that wo of 


e Encampment will be no 
. A orld’s Fair 


ve already burned down, eo first. in 30 
minutes and the second in less than ¥, hour, in epite 
of all that the city fire department could do, and the 
farther fact that two other of these temporary, sham 
structures have blown down before they were com- 
sensible man and woman 
the Encampment, where 


und floor without extra 
r, and, if safer p Ragpler in 


the Encampment than in any paper box h 


WORLD’S FAIR 
TEMPERANCE ENCAMPMENT ASS’N, 
J. A. VAN FLEET, Sec., 


M. E. Church Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 
__ 3@- NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR ROOMS ON THE GROUND FLOOR. 
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5 * 100, Paper 


The Biglow & Main Co, | | 


76 East Sth St., New York. 


What Church 


Prayer-Meeting, Sunday-School, 
or Y. M. C. A., 


can afford to be without a supply of good Beate, and 
FINE SPIRITED SINGING, when o 


NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


GOSPEL HYMNS, Nos, 5 and 6 


COMBINED, 
goutetaine over 400 of the most useful and popular 


Songs and Standard «gem ever publ 
one volume, can be had for th 


REMARKABLY LOW PRICE OF 
$45 per 100, Boards, Words, and Music. 
100, Linen Covers, Words Only. 


hed in 


Cloth and leather bound copies of the above can also 
be had at all ams Luss and music stores, 


The John Church Co., 


74 West 4th St.. Cincinnati. 
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AMONG THE BIRDS. 
AL FEAST OF FLOWERS. 


EARTHLY AND 
HEAVENLY. 


HAPPY CHILDREN’S DAY. 
Six Children’s Day Services, each 
Music, Recitations, etc. 
Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed, 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 


John J. Hood, #4A%3" 
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VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Childrem’s Day. Price 5 cents. 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Sopranoor Tenor voice. Price cents, FOLAO 
OF HOME SONGS, A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ABCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.00. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ. 
Prices]. GABNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The latest and best einging book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 35 cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Es- 
pay appropriate for rendering during this year. 

rice 75cents. (THE MUSICAL VISITOR sup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Price$i 50a year. Special terms 
to clubs of five o- more, Sample copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books wil! be sent post-paia 
to any address, on receipt of marked price, 


—PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, . - NEW YORK, . - ONTOAGO 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES. 
“ ROCK OF REFUGE.” 


A new and original program for Children’s Day, con- 
taining new music, fresh scripture selections, original 
recitations, anda number of novel features calculated 
to make an inspiring and helpful service for old and 
young. Arranged by W. L. Mason. 

ice, Sc. each, postpaid ; #4 a hundred, not prepaid. 

GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 

122 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


FLORAL PRAISE, No. II. 
OUR FLORAL JUBILEE. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY: 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


New Songs. Seripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. 5 cents 
each, by mail; 17 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 














81 Randolph St.,Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


WANTED Astnts 


To Sell 
ane Bhan vs LAND,” 


sist ais tf peers ePeyamrnes 


LLACE, Author of 0 
cane ons iby Mes Everett Hale, D.D., Russell 
Conwell reckin- 


Wm Pp, 

ridge on Watterson ane. other talented writers. 
Ahead omy lar a4 views, finer photo- 
grape, feioe more handsomely 

und, and lower in rite; sells at sight to peo 
who never bought a book ‘in their lives; agen 
other books throwing their outfits away and 
ging for territory; beautiful sample views free 
absolute control of field ; goods on oe 6.08 
to $20.00 a day readily earned ; 
MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPA "RIOK, 

Springfield, Ohio, Sole Publishers. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
chine ‘male 1 L..1- able 
aan, cask easiest running, ty - 
any. Endorsed by the o Cony 

r 


seed Adi Ongar 
CURIOSITIES +. BIBLE 


10,000 Persons, Places, and Things, with Key. Also 
Bible Studies, Readings, Prayer-Meeting Ortlines, 
Concert Exercises, Chalk-Talks, Seed-Thoughts, Ref- 
erence Tables, Maps,etc, 606 pages. $2.00, Post free, 
on receipt of price. AGENTS find quick sales and 
big pay. E.B. TREAT, Pablisher, New York. 


oc oof GENTS, MARTED ON SALARY, 


Ink Erasing Pencil. Acrats making $50 rein 
Monroe Eraser M’f’g Co., X 1133, LaCrosse 

























“THE CHILDREN’S KINC” 

“CRATEFUL OFFE®INCS” ¢ 

“CEMS FOR HIS CROWN” 
“SUNSHINE” 


Four beautiful Cur_pren'’s Day Services 
with illustrated title pages. Complete with 
Responsive Readings, Recitations and Mel- 


odius Carols. Sample copies of the four sent 

postpaid to any address for 15 cts. in stamps. 

Cc. E. Eorrion ‘“THE NEW SONG" 
will be ready Apr. 20. The latest 
for S.S. and . Societies. Send 
40 cents for sample copy. 


GEO. P. ROSCHE & CO., 
940 W. Madison St., Chicago. 





_ JUST ISSUED. — 


Tabernacle Anthems. choirs. By d Yio 
Practica], musical, beautiful. m0 pease. octavo, with 
organ score, Sample copy, 90 cen Returnable. 


For Sunday-schools. By Fred 
Heart Songs. Fi Fillmore. "A book that will delight 
Sunday-sch 


92 es. Sample copy, 3 cents, 
Returnable. -_ - a 


Als. Little Armor Bearers. arePS. fo Chen's Day. 
Price, 5 cents. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Ties is pepe 9 weekly 
at the following rates, for os ris new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postag: 

ONE COPY, one year,. $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 








ane MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
ay Ate $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
schcol or set of teachers, or of scholars, 
wilt supplied w fin as spony com Y~ as may be de 
sired, at the Laas wpe Fs yeerty club 
For ony number jee (more Gen one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 eac 
For five or mere copies ina package v9 need ed 
6 cents cach. package thus sent is addressed to 
rin Bass . and ne Rames can be written or 
n on the separate papers. 
rs for a club may be ordered sent partly 
tot inal val addresses at $1.00 each, and yine 
peck age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 
sir 


The papers for a club shonld all go siihtinaiataainile 
althoug® in cases where « portion of the toncaeenets 
school get their mail matter from one senna, and 
m another, 
applies to 
rycant rate, to the extent that 
to packages of five or 


FREE COPIES. One free re additional, will be 





allowed for error ten copies for in ode of el a nee 
free copies Ron 
juded {in the 


well be Sint bas separately, but wil t 
a 
Add aftions ma: y be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the Schoots rtionate share of the yearly club rate. 
that are open during only a portion of me 
ii i mone at club rates for such a length of 
east Re papers may be requi red, 


CHANGE oF posanes. Subscribers to whom the 
fy is ma: parately. at the rate of $1.50 or ed 
at may phy the address changed at any time 
heres. Members of _—) ge clubs do not 
oe this — cee, but any suc have his paper 
k to an Individual address, 
by pe pa ng any Gente the at ifference in the price of the 
subscriptions, or wey order an extra 
tne Sager sent to a vacation address, at the 
copy a three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
Sy. cents for three months. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not ealy 0 post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
h county and state. 
aclub subscription is renewed 4 some other 
fon than the one who sent the prev fous subscriptio ba, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
form oe et for ta) ) the place of the one 
@ paper will i not oem to So molal subscriber beyond 
then time paid for, by spre request. The pe 
pers for a club will cad 1 tea disco beinned rt La | 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals 
therefore be made early 
Enough copies of an ‘one issue of the per to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to e it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
ministers and missionar narieg, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, th 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
pocrnee to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at at the above rates, the 

to be mailed direct from 


Ropes ie Philadelphia to the 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, O. Box 1550, 








1F YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous, 


THE + BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
ae rye and the Aged. 

for MOTHERS, 
“THE CAKE AND AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
CAalied free request. 
DOLIBER-GooDALE Co., BOSTON, MASS, 





Falling hair means low 
vitality. That means thin 
blood. It enriches the 
blood rapidly. 20 








ot NSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE, om 


un am oe “te. ‘STEBLEN ¥. WalTM 
inventors and only 











“Almost as 
Palatable as Milk” 


This is a fact with regard 
to Scott’s Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil. The difference 
between the oil, in its plain 
state, is very apparent. In 


Scott’s Emulsion 


you detect no fish-oil taste. 
As it is a help to diges- 
tion there is o after eBec 
except good effect. ye how 

mind that Scott’s Emulsion 
is the best promoter of flesh 
and strength known to 


science. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 








All who suffer from a hacking 
Cough, or any trouble with the 
Throat and Lungs, will find 
relief by using Brown’s Bron- 
cHIAL Trocues. A safe and 
simple remedy, long held in the 
highest esteem by clergymen, 
singers, and public speakers. 








A PRACTICAL EVERYDAY 


FREE containing over a= 
tested recipes. 
,»boundincloth. Don’t fall to to 


* WATCH -CLOCK 


the greatest novelty of the age. 
For full particulars how to obtain both, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
New York City, N. ¥. 








You don’t know 
what 
PERFECTION IN COCOA 


means until you have tried 


|Van Houten’s 


Cocoa 


—(Bestand Goes Farthest)— 


Highly Digestible and Nu- 
tritious. Made instantly 
with boiling water 


or milk. 




















Enameline 


THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


dy for use, A : 
B Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor, 


" Stove Polish in the World. 
old everywhere. mailed PREE 





th Pastes, 
hands, injure the iron, and burn red. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
ess, Durable, and the consumer pays for notin or 





glass package witli every purchase, 














“NOURISHMENT 


versus 


STIMULANT. 


Extracts of Beef stimulate only. 
BOVRIL nourishes thoroughly. 
Stimulants make you feel good 


temporaril 


theusidimeat doos you good per- 


manently. 


DRINK BOVRIL. 
BOVRIL, [oNDon: 


FOOD SPECIALISTS. 


55 Franklin Street, New York. 





Protect 


Against Cold. 


tection for the more sensitive 
goes out into the cold air. 


Hot houses are a prolific 
source of colds. The way 
to avoid the danger is to 
secure some efficient pro- 
parts of the body when one 


Allcock’s Porous Plasters supply this need exactly. 
They protect the skin, which becomes weakened by ex- 


cessive heat. 


They also strengthen it by keeping the pores 


open and thus assist Nature to overconie the congestion 


which so often attends exposure. 


As a result the skin is 


kept in a perfectly healthy condition and is enabled to per- 
form its necessary functions in a normal way. 


This, remember, is not true of all plasters. 


If you 


would be certain as to the results, you must make sure and 


get the genuine 


Allcock’s 


and no other. 


Porous 
Plasters 


WORTH REPEATING. 


_——— 


COST. 


[By Samuel W. Duffieldzj 


They tell me I must bruise 
The rose’s leaf, 

Ere I can keep and use 
Its fragrance brief. 


They tell me I must break 
The skylark’s heart 

Ere her cage song will make 
The silence start. 


They tell me love must bleed, 
And friendship weep, 

Ere in my deepest need 
I touch that deep. 


Must it be always so 
With precious things ? 
Must they be bruised, and go 
With beaten wings ? 


Ah, yes! By crushing days, 
By caging nights, by scar 

Of thorn and stony ways, 
These blessings are ! 





THE OLD MINISTER. 


[William C. Prime, LL.D., in The New York 
Journal of Commerce. ]} 


I remember the first time that I saw him 
and heard his voice. It was in the early 
autumn. * Two of us, young men not long 
out of college, had been living for three or 
four weeks in a small farmhouse high 
up among the hills of one of the interior 
counties of New York. It would not be 
easy now to say for what we were there. 
We called it shooting, and we had our 
dogs and guns, and pretty much every day 
we were out for an hour or two, and got 
enough snipe for our table and the table 
ofthe farmer’s family, Snipe were abun- 
dantthen. But we spent more time loung- 
ing around the farm and sunning ourselves, 
and doing nothing. It was glorious em- 

loyment that—just doing nothing. We 
had been hard students, and thought we 
were tired and needed rest, and had gone 
up there to find it, Tired! When one 
looks back over a long life at what he 
called weariness when he was young and 
strong, and knew nothing about the labor 
and worry of life, when one compares the 
weariness of later years with that of the 
young days, he wishes he could find rest 
and refreshment by feeling exactly as he 
felt when, in youth, he called himself 
tired out. 

One Saturday afternoon we were sitting 
on a rock in the meadow, in front of the 
house. The land lay high. We could 
look fifteen miles over the rolling country 
which was lower. We had looked at that 
view daily. One spot of white ten miles 
away was plainly visible, It wasachurch 
—the nearestchurch tous. “ Let us walk 
to church to-morrow,” said one, and the 
other agreed. So on the Sunday morning, 
early, westarted and made good time along 
| the dusty roads. The sunshine was life- 
| giving. The air was laden with autumn 
|odors. Now it was the aroma of sweet 
| fern, and now, as we tramped along by the 
|low brush lots, it was the fragrance of 
witch-hazel. Everystream that we crossed, 
and we crossed many, was sparkling as 
streams sparkleinthelatter partoftheyear. 
The still pools were transparent as they 
never are so perfectly in spring or summer; 
and the aol leaves of the forests, yellow 
and brown and crimson, were abundant 
on the surface, drifting singly and slowly 
or gathered in masses along the banks an 
in the eddies. We saw a few birds, 
strangers evidently, late comers on their 
southern migration from the north. Once 
we put up a woodcock that had settled 
and was sleeping among some alder bushes 
close to the roadside. 

But we did not stop on our way, neither 
for sights nor sounds; and we came at last 
to the church door just in good time—for 
the women folk had all gone in, and the 
men and boys were lingering, as the cus- 
tom was in those days, until the service 
should actually begin. They surrounded 
the door in groups, talking about the local 
news. They stared at us, and silence fell 
on them, as we pushed our way through 
the little crowd and went into the church 
and found seats for ourselves, asking no 
one’s leave. 

It was then that I first saw the old min- 
ister. He was old then. His noble face 
and form would have commanded notice 
anywhere. His voice was clear, strong, 
and musical; for just as we sat down he 
rose in the high pulpit and said: “ Let us 
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pray!” The emphasis on the word Ewa 
arrested our attention. It was no formal 
utterance of words. It expressed the fact 
that this assembly of men and women had 
wants, needs, which had brought them 
here; that they had come because they 
had these needs—that they had come to 
pray. And it contained in its tone the 
assurance that he knew, if no one else 
knew, that to pray was to ask for what 
each wanted, and to ask of one who was 
there and who would hear the asking. 
Then I forgot the man, in the simple and 
eloquent words, compelling all to join, 
with which he asked a benediction on all. 

Not even the heavy tramp of the men 
and boys pouring in, on the floor and in 
the galleries—tramp, tramp, till the last 
one had reached his seat—not even that 
noise roused me from the sense of solemn 
awe which the minister's prayer had 
caused, All through the service there was 
the same overpowering conviction that 
this was a house of God, that this man 
was one who had close converse with God, 
that he was ordained of God.to be the 
pastor and leader of people. 

When we reached home in the afternoon, 
we learned a great deal about the minister 
from our host, the farmer. I had surely 
been right in my estimate of him. He 
had been pastor of the church for nearly 
fifty years then. He was a farmer, too, 
owning the finest farm in the county. 
The salary they paid him was small, and 
he did not need it, but he made them pay 
it regularly, and gave away every dollar of 
it. He was universally loved, respected, 
honored. His influence was greater than 
that of any other man in the county, and 
he used it peierrny. Young people were 
attached to him. The middle-aged people 
were proud of him as their minister, and 
sought his counsel in things temporal as 
wen as spiritual. ‘‘Somehow,” said the 
farmer, “ he never seems to be giving you 
his own ideas, or his own advice, but you 
can’t help thinking he’s speaking for 
another person that is his master and tells 
him what to tell us.” 

It was not till later that I knew how the 
old people clung to him. There were 
many old people in his parish, men and 
women, And he was part of their lives. 
It was a comfort to them to think of him 
even when they did not see him for weeks. 
And why not? From childhoood up he 


-and they had been closely associated. 


They had walked the long journey of life 
together. Time came when he began to 
be their counselor. He had taught them 
that that journey is not from cradle to 
rave, but from cradle to immortal life. 
hen one and another had died he had 
been with them, had sent aren before 
them so that they went not unknown into 
the other life. Thus the old people were 
.accustomed to.depend on him with great 
confidence, and if any of them wished for 
long life in old age they wished longer life 
for the minister, so that he might be with 
them at the end of this living. 

Afterward I came to know him, as a 
young man can know such an old man. 

never got over the sense of solemnity in 
his presence. He was genial, warm hearted, 
full of cheer and cheerful ways. He was 
alearned man. His library was extensive, 
not alone in theology, but in ancient and 
modern classics. He was devoted to Greek 
literature. It was strange to find, away up 
in that lonesome parish, one who had 
very rarely any Opportunity of meeting 
scholars, who nevertheless had kept his 
own scholarship brilliant. But the crown- 
ing characteristic of the scholar, the man, 
the pastor, was his devotion to the cure of 
souls. In all that he lived for, that was 
the one purpose of his life. He lived in 
the atmosphere of heaven, This is not an 
impossibility, my friend. The atmosphere 
of heaven is here, and you and I might 
breathe it ifwe would. Sometimes wedo; 
sometimes the winds that blow over the 
hills and valleys of that country do refresh 
us here. 

Years passed. I went occasionally to 
the hill farm, and always went to the 
ehurch and called on the old minister, He 
grew older from year to year, not’in mind 
though in body. Some thought and said 
he grew younger and more fresh and vig- 
orous. Doubtless he saw with continually 
clearer vision the land to which he had led 
and was leading many. 

He had owned a horse, which he never 
allowed any one else to drive, On Sun- 
days he always drove that horse before his 
gig (a carriage swinging between two 
whacls) from his farm two miles to the 
church. The horse grew to be more than 
twenty years old, and did no work except 





that weekly drive. At last there came 
another work for the old horse. The min- 
ister had no longer need of him. Thevisions 
became reality. He had looked stedfastly, 
and one morning while he was looking— 
he was always thus looking—he had seen 
the heavens opened. Here theman seemed 
to be lying dead, but every one knew that 
he was not here. They gathered at the 
farm, pour from all parts of the county, 
and did him what poor reverence men Can 
do to the mortal whom now they oy yy eon 
as certainly immortal. The old horse 
drew the plain wagon (they had no hearses 
in those days up there) in which his body 
lay over the hills to the church. Thence, 
they carried him across the road into the | 
raveyard and buried him. It wasa large 
uneral, So large an assembly had never 
before been seen there. The people of 
this country honored and mourned him. 
But who can tell the joy with which he 
had already been welcomed in the fields 
of Paradise, or who can imagine the 
triumphant day when that grand old form 
shall rise in the vigor of immortal youth? 








The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “ pearl top” or 
“pearl glass.’ 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “‘pearled””—a trade 
mark. 

Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘“‘MACBETH & CO, PEARL 


GLASS.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pittsburgh, Geo, A. MacsetH Co. 





. EATHER Gets hard and 
old without Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your. 
money back if you want it. 
Patent. lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Ceather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum O*1 Company, Rochester. N.Y. 








for everybody to drink 


Hires’ ger 
Beer 
A temperance drink. 
A home-made drink. 
A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 


A 25 cent package makes s gallons of this delici- 
ae bqverage. Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for 
the sake of larger profit, tells you some other kind 
is “just as good’’—'tis false, No imitation is as 

as the genuine Hings,’ 


'S TRIQQPHEROUS 
KIN. 


An elegant dressing. Elegantl 
perfumed. Removes all im 

r/) ties from the scalp. Prevents - 

ness, gray hair, and dandruff. 

Makes the hair grow thick, soft 

and beautiful’ an éraggists or by mall 60 ots, 44 Stone 86. K.Y. 

HANG IT | A ChxLD CAN PUT 
THEM UP. 

ON THE 


CRESCENT 
WIRE CLOTHES 


Won't break. 



























; Yes it’s ‘that GOLD 
DUST POWDER’ 

You well know my 

meaning ! 
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{ O SAY, can you see by the candle’s dim light, 
What so badly I need for to-morrow’s house-cleaning ? 
I know if I have that, I'll get through by night! 











Washing Powder. } 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago. | 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever 
offered, and are attracting world-wide notice, 





"saa. } CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St. Boston, Mass, 





CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 











FOLDING-SEAT PEWS, 
lJ ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, ETC. 
AIAO 
FATINGS PULPIT FURNITURE, 
COMMUNION TABLES. 
FITT 


INGS COMPLETE FOR 
“Halls and All Public Buildin 
Tliustrated catalogues and estimates furnished. 
Co 108 E. 16th St., 
ny New York. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


Farniture, Pulpits, Chairs, ete. 
GEO, D. SWAN, successor to BaxtTER C, Swan, 
246 South Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Senmae, Se. Sous br ites, Wienie 
C. A. HART & CO.., 138 N. 3d Mt., Phila., Pa, 
FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, M4. 
Send for illustrated catalocue. 


Qe DE 


THE 
Cotaiogue vhs Ra ay an 


CHURCH BELLS «FH? 


PrAal, (COPPER 


























McSHANE BELL FOUNDEY. BALTIMORE, up. 
CEILINCS * Sazeeer,« 








KEEP COPIES OF YOUR LETTERS. 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books 
Are sold by all leading stationers. 
Prices, $1 and $1.30. No press required. 





" BO oderate in price. 
them, send 6 cts, fo: 





No tool Ae wounte. ee 

° s. ° 2. 

A bousehold necessity. Malied, prepaid. 

GEM NOVELTY Co., A @00D SELLER 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. iN THE MOTION TRADER, 








we 01 writin ar riori 
OSTON LINEN iting papess eroasperior in 


fyour stationer does k cep 
fr samp! 
UNKER HILL Co,, Boston, 





Send 5c. stamp for new 100- 
catalogue. —_ | 


| 





WALL PAPERS 


Titgeibe tgtet and bet ssgcasdsisats a 
It bef. 


pay you to see our lore 
CHAS, M.N. KILLEN, 614 & 616 So. 20th St. Phila. 


It is No Trouble 


fi to send les of Wi 
foe me te ,s09 4 Zor, commen of Astietio Wall Benes, 
fifty cents a roll. 








4. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut St., Phile, 





—  — 


WALL PAPER £7 
room. 1 MYERS (hie Market 81.. Pils 
co WWALL PAPER SAMPLES FREE. 


for postage on 100 samples; deduct it when 
ordering. Com an rs from 2c. to 10¢, & roll 
F. H. CADY, 315 igh St., Providence, B. I. 


USE A BINDER. 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week week, The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder iseused, but opens wide and 
= a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered, 











Tae Sryzzs. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 75 cents, and, if mafled, 15 
additional. ” bike 


Tw , 
cents each additiona. mate ™s 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible, An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 


Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The fiexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be soniewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles & Co,, 1081 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Barorio is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
it she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish 
and try to clean house without Saponio. Quick 
work can be done with Sapotio. Common soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. 
Be in fashion and use SaPo.io. No. 37, 





Have You $1,000 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold? 

We have such an 
investment, and _ shall 


cheerfully give you full 
particulars, 


The Provident 
‘a rust Co. n> 


Mention The Sunday School Times, 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co.. 


S0Sand 310 W 210 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


9) vA FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES vane fos. 


ferences. io INTEREST. 
© Address, 7 TACOMA INVESTIRNT €O.. Tacoma, Wash. 
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“A erate bullt for wear *’ 


Nartford. 
Bicycle 


A fully guaranteed, first class 
bicycle. All about it free for 
apostalcard. Hartford Cycle 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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MeMULLEX WOVEN Facets 
BARLOW’S INDIGO ‘BLUE. 


oree@= re WASH EU p Bovebeen Gully (ated 
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ht yA have | Ask him rt it 
RGER, Ree. 33h 24 St., Phila, Pa, 
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Phe Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trastworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of 
the publishers will refund to subscribers 
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‘i by: 
Carles - Treacy Chester 
Ww-Glorotl 


Serv) Ice for 


iarens. 
‘Wilt oul Dh ; 


ios. 


This beautiful little service can be prepared very easily by Sunday- 
schools, large or small. 


The offerings of flowers, each kind an emblem of one of the Saviour’s 
perfections, are presented by the classes, 


The exercise comprises Scripture readings, words from the poets, and 
bright, joyous music, including a melody written for this service by W. W. 


Gilchrist. 


Any number of copies will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price, 


Single copies, § cents; one hundred copies, $4.00. 


JOHN D. 


WATTLES & CO., 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HE brand “ FONTAINE ” on the inside of a glove 
is a guarantee that the glove will fit, and that it 


won’t tear. 


CHAUMONT. 


PER PAIR. 
...§1.00 8&Button ta eapensee 


S-Hesk, Deqqeee... 


4 Large Button, | 
omepe, Undressed. 


\ 


1. 

- 1,00 ¢-Button | Langth, Dre 

1.00 Mousqueta: 
bentaese 1.2% & Button Length, D 


Retail Price List of P. & P. Gloves. 


BERTHOLD. 


PER PAIR. 


re... - 1.25 


it is the best of the P. & P. Gloves. 





> tldapecewareeee 1.3 7 
Mousquetaire................ 1.50 


1.50 
e-Button Length, Dressed Mousquetaire, 2 - 


If your dealer does not keep these gloves, inform us of the 
fact, and we will send you the address of our nearest agent, and 
inclose you with same a card entitling you to a discount of 10 
per cent ox the first pair which you purchase of our celebrated 


FontTAIne Glove. 


PINGS & PINNER, 


384 & 386 B BROADWAY, — - ~ 








_NEW YORK, | 








“SRRy, 


SMARTS AAI FLEX! Le | 


and live in 
Hartman 


fa Cx worry by your wife. 


= 
XA 


an | testimonials 


Our Mats have brass tag a stamped “* Hartman.” 


LEAVE GARE BEHIND 


be poorsinns your home with a 
exible Mat. It saves work and 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches : 102 Chambers Street, New York ; 508 State Street, 
Chicago ; 51 and 588. — Street, Atlanta, Ga. Catalogue 








Your 
guarantee 
ticket calls for 
another pair free if the tips wear 
out first. , 
THE 
‘KAYSER PATENT 
FINGER TIPPED” 
Silk Gloves 
are all sold guaranteed. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write to JULIUS 
KAYSER, New York; he, will see that you get 
them, 


Suits and Wraps. 


“Dress stylishly at moder- 
ate cost by having your dresses 
and wraps made at the right 


We are manufacturers of 
Suits and Wraps, and make every 
garment to order, thus insuring 
a perfect fit and finish. We pay 
the express charges. 

Our New Catalogue illustrates 

ackets and Blazers from $3.75 to 
pes $4 to $40; Eton and 
Blazer Suits $7 to $30; Silk 
Waists, Tranelie ng Wraps, etc 

We will sen you our cata- 
logue together with a 48 inch tape 
measure, and an assortment of 
samples to select from, on receipt 
of four cents postage. 


a BB NATIONAL ae > 
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The New Shape 


in Hosiery. 


The Most Durable. 
The Only Comfortable. 
The toes are not distorted as 
by the old style stoc , and 
the big toe, having recom enough, stays ide. 

Sold by Dealers or by Mail. 
9 4 prs. hea medium, or fine cotton; 8 
wer 3 Lisie; 2 ra 1erind, worsted or wool, $1.c bo. 
lack cotton or natural Baibr 
k Cashmere, 7 Sc. 
uentice size shoe, and whether man’s or woman’s. 


Mustrated Booklet on Application. 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


mm 536 ft. long. 33 in. wide. 
WA Pexfectin every respect. 
4 Long softfur. Silver White 
= or Grey. Suitable for any 
== Parlor or Reception Hall. 
== Moth proof. Sent C, O. D. 
On approval, 
LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
& BENHAM, 
] 92 High St., Columbus, O. 
A Our illustrated book 0m 
3 Carpets and Cur- 
tains, free. 


Womer'tt 











- No More Rounp SHouLpERS; the | 
KNIOKERBOOKER Is the only reliable Shoul- ( 
der, Brace and Suspender { 
combined, also a_ perfect 


, Fe. Skirt Supporter. 





ALL 
SIZES 


Sold by Druggists and General 

Shetes, orsent postpaid on receipt 

& of $1. r pair, silk-faced, or 
¢ $8 plain. Send chest measure. 
Address Knicxersocker Brace Co. Easton, 


oO’ NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th Rist Street,” w York. 
pry mapas ate mes ya sh DryG eMMillinery, 
the United States. Send forsam and prices. 


7 om EVER READY... 
@f ect DRESS STAY bone bei 


YY tiee but them. 
YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFG. CO., Yosiianti, Michigan. 








Pa. 




















any money that they lose 


* sab? — Soy having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 





